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FOUR TO RECEIVE HONORARY 
DEGREES FROM GW 


Four honorary degrees will be conferred by The George Washington University 
at its various commencement exercises Sunday, June 6, 1971. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on 
Elmer Staats , Comptroller General of the United Ststes, at the 4:30 p.m. exercises 
of the School of Government and Business Administration in Lisner Auditorium, GWU, 
21st and H Streets, N.W. 

Benjamin J. Henley . Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools, 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service at the 7:00 p.m. 
exercises of the School of Education in Lisner Auditorium. 

Ewald B. Nyquist , Commissioner, The State Education Department, The University 
of the State of New York, will receive the degree of Doctor of Public Service at 
the 8:00 p.m. commencement of the GW's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

The Reverend Charles S. McKenzie , of the Western Presbyterian Church, will receive 
the Doctor of Divinity, at the Columbian College exercises also. 

Elmer Staats, a native Kansan, began his professional career with the Kansas 
Legislative Council in 1936. He went on to two years of public administration 
service in Chicago, and in 1939, Joined the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, advancing 
to Deputy Director in 1950. From 1940 to 1946 he lectured in government and 
public administration at The George Washington University and American University. 
From 1954 to 1958, he was Executive Officer of the Operations Coordinating Board 
of the National Security Council, and in 1958 returned to the Bureau of the 
Budget. He has been president of the American Society for Public Administration, 
and a member of the President's Commission on Budget Concepts. He holds degrees 
from McPherson College (B.A.), the University of Kansas (M.A.), and the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota (Ph.D.). 
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Vice Superintendent Henley, a native of Maryland, was educated in the D.C. 
Public Schools and was valedictorian of Dunbar High School when he graduated. He 
earned his B.S. at Miner Teachers College, the M.A. at New York University. He 
has taught in the elementary grades, in special classes, and in summer school. He 
was principal of Van Ness Elementary School for one year and of the Bundy Special 
Elementary School for 13 years. He served as Director of the Language Arts Program 
for Culturally Disadvantaged Children (9 months) and as Assistant Superintendent 
of the Urban Service Corps (6 years). He has twice been Acting Superintendent of 
the D.C. Public Schools and for that service in 1967* he was commended by the 
Board of Education and received a Special Service Award from the City Government. 
Vice Superintendent Henley holds directorships and memberships in a number of civic 
and academic organizations. 

Ewald B. Nyquist holds the dual-titled position of Commissioner of Education 
and President of the University of the State of New York (not a university in the 
usual sense, but a corporation encompassing all schools and colleges in New York 
State, chartered by the State, and subject to the visitation of the State Board of 
Regents). A native of Illinois, Commissioner Nyquist studied at the University of 
Chicago as both an undergraduate (B.S.) and a graduate student and majored in 
psychology throughout. He was Director of Admissions at Columbia University prior 
to Joining the State Education Department in 1951 as Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education. • .". He became Commissioner in 1969 and is widely known for 

the educational reforms and innovationshe has instituted in the state. He has 
served as Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1953 to 1959) and is 
now an honorary member. He is also a member of the honorary fraternities Sigma Xi 
(science) and Psi Chi (psychology). His many memberships on councils, committees, 
commissions, and boards reflect his broad involvement with nearly all facets of 
life in New York and beyond. He has been honored by many academic institutions. 

The Reverend Charles S. McKenzie, a native of Philadelphia, is a graduate of 
Geneva College, and also holds degrees from New York Theological Seminary and 
Westminster Seminary. After serving churches In Philadelphia and in Maryland, he 
became Minister of the Western Presbyterian Church in Washington in 19^2. He has 
been Moderator of the Washington City Presbytery and is now a member of its 
General Council and Chairman of its Stewardship Committee. He was Moderator of 
the Synod of the Chesapeake (1952-53) and has been for many years, the Almoner of 
the St. Andrews Society. For more than a quarter of a century. Western Presby¬ 
terian Church served as the University Chapel under the direction of the late 
Reverend Joseph Sizoo and the Reverend McKenzie. Weekly devotions and special 
university services were held there. The church has been generous in permitting 
frequent uses of its facilities by the university. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Washington Dailies 
X W ashington Pos j/ 

X C ity and Educ. Desks 

_"Today's Events" 

_Style Editor 

_Other__ 

X E vening Star .'pV»oVo 

X C ity Desk and Bill Delaney 

_'Tomorrow in Washington" 

_Other_ 

X D aily News 

y C ity Desk’PhoVo 

_"Washington Calendar" 

Other 


V M aryland Suburbans (News Desk) 

X V irginia Suburbans (News Desk) 

Washington Weeklies 
X A fro-American 

_Capital Spotlight 

Frggy Bottom News 
_Roll Call 

_The Georgetown Spectator 

_The Georg**owner 

y T he Uptown Citizen 

_The Washington Informer 

_This Week in Washington 

_Town Tatler 

_Leaves of Wesley Height (monthly) 

Outside Papers (D.C. Offices) 

_Baltimore Sun (Educ. Writer) 

_Christian Science Monitor (Educ. Writer) 

_National Observer (Educ. Writer) 

_New York Times (Educ. Writer) 

_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 


X U nited Press International 
W CNS (local wire) 

_National News Desk 

_Scripps-Howard (National News Deak', 

MAGAZINE 

_American Education Mag. 

_Business Week 

C ollege Management Mag. [Conn] 

X N ewsweek 

X D .C. (Educ. Writer) 

_N.Y. (Educ. Writer-.’ 

Jerrold Foot lick) 

X T ime 

X D .C. (Educ. Writer) 

_N.Y. (Educ. Writer- 

Christopher T. Cory) 

X T oday's Education (NEA) 

X U .S. News and World Report (Educ.) 

X_Washingtonian (Editorial Office) 

SPECIALIZED NEWSPAPERS AND MISC. 

_Ass. of Urban Universities Newslett 

_Board of Trade News (News Dept.) 

_Change Magazine (News) 

_Charging Times 

_Chronical of Higher Educ. (News Dep 

_College and University Business, [1 

_Collegiate News and Views 

X F ederal Times (News Dept.) 

_Intercollegiate Press 

_School and Society 

_Voice of America-The Breakfast Show 

_Vital Speeches 

_Youth Enterprises Syndicate, Inc. 


Outside D.C. Area Papers Desk. 

X B altimore News-Post (E d u c . Writ er) 
y Baltimore Sun ( Edu c- . W r iter ) City D*SK. 

_Christian Science Monitor 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_New York Daily News (National News Desk) 

_New York Post (National News Desk) 

_New York Times 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 


WIRE SERVICES 
X A ssociated Press 

Education Desk (Mr. Bill Waugh) 
_News Desk 

_Radio Editor (Ed Fishel) 


TELEVISION 

_^Washington Stations 

X N ews Director UJTT6 - 

_Public Service Director 

_Networks (Washington Offices) 

_ABC (News Director) 

_CBS (News Director) 

_NBC (News Director) 


RADIO 


JWashington Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

Maryland Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

Networks (Washington Offices) 

Virginia Stations 































































































NEWS RELEASE FROM 




Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave„ Suite 804. Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-646 0 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 3, 1971 

Roger Morris, 676-6463 


Miss Aroona Saikia, a native of Jorhat, India, will receive her 
doctorate in statistics in commencement ceremonies at 1 p.m. Sunday 
(June 6) in the Marvin Theatre of George Washington University, 800 21st 
Street, N.W. 

Miss Saikia will be only the second woman in the history of GW to 
receive a doctorate in statistics. 

A recipient of the P.E.O. International Peace Scholarship, Miss Saikia 
received her master’s degree from Gauhati University and has served as a 
teaching fellow and research assistant at George Washington. 

Her thesis topic was ff Asymptotic Methods for Estimating the Mean of 
N Stationary Time Series." 
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MEWSPAPERS 


Washington Dailies 

_Washington Post 

_City and Educ. Desks 

_"Today’s Events" 

S tyle Editor 

_Other_ 

_Evening Star 

City Desk and Bill Delaney 

_"Tomorrow in Washington" 

O the r tOo/^g^'j Sr ci if<0 

_Daily News 

_City Desk 

_"Washington Calendar" 

Other 


Maryland Suburbans (News Desk) 
Virginia Suburbans (News Desk) 


Washington Weeklies 

_Afro-American 

_Capital Spotlight 

Foggy Bottom News 
_fexil Call 

_The Georgetown Spectator 

_The Georgetowner 

_The Uptown Citizen 

_The Washington Informer 

_This Week in Washington 

_Town Tatler 

_Leaves of Wesley Height (monthly) 


Outside Papers (D.C. Offices) 

_Baltimore Sun (Educ. Writer) 

_Christian Science Monitor (Educ. Writer) 

_National Observer (Educ. Writer) 

_New York Times (Educ. Writer) 

_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 

Outside D.C. Area Papers 

_Baltimore News-Post (Educ. Writer) 

_Baltimore Sun (Educ. Writer) 

_Christian Science Monitor 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_New York Daily News (National News Desk) 

_New York Post (National News Desk) 

_New York Times 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 

WIRE SERVICES 

_Associated Press 

_Education Desk (Mr. Bill Waugh) 

_News Desk 

_Radio Editor (Ed Fishel) 


_United Press International 

_WCNS (local wire) 

_National News Desk 

_Scripps-Howard (National News Deak' 

MAGAZINE 

_American Education Mag. 

_Business Week 

_College Management Mag. [Conn] 

_Newsweek 

_D.C. (Educ. Writer) 

_N.Y. (Educ. Writer-' 

Jerrold Footlick) 

_Time 

D.C. (Educ. Writer) 

_N.Y. TEduc. Writer- 

Christopher T. Cory) 

_Today’s Education (NEA) 

_U.S. News and World Report (Educ.) 

_Washingtonian (Editorial Office) 

SPECIALIZE!? NEWSPAPERS AND MISC. 

_Ass. of Urban Universities Newslett 

_Board of Trade News (News Dept.) 

_Change Magazine (News) 

_Changing Times 

_Chronical of Higher Educ. (News Dep 

_College and University Business, [1 

_Collegiate News and Views 

_Federal Times (News Dept.) 

_Intercollegiate Press 

_School and Society 

_Voice of Araerica-The Breakfast Show 

_Vital Speeches 

_Youth Enterprises Syndicate, Inc. 

TELEVISION 

_Washington Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

_Networks (Washington Offices) 

_ABC (News Director) 

_CBS (News Director) 

_NBC (News Director) 


RADIO 

_Washington Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

_Maryland Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

_Networks (Washington Offices) 

_Virginia Stations 
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Sent to Annapolis papers 
by Betty Craig 


The College of General Studies 



For release after June U; 


The great majority of children with learning problems can 
and should be ty^e}t in the regular classroom situation rather 
than shunted off to special schools, according to Dr. Perry 
Botwin, chairman of George Wpshington University's Department 
of Special Education. 

By using trained resource consultants in the regular elementary 
school, children who present academic or behavioral problems 
"receive a better chance to meet life". Dr. Botwin feels. 

The program that has developed over the past seven years 
at George Washington University to train such resource consultants 
is one of several to be introduced this summer and fall in Anne 

Arundel County through the off-campus programs of the University. 

« 

Classes in this three-year program, leading to the Master of 
Arts in Education degree, will be offered for part-time students 
at the Anne Arundel Community College, in cooperation with public 
and private schools in the Anne Arundel area. Courses also will 
be offered in Elementary Administration, Secondary Administration, 
and Supervision. 

- more - 
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GWU - add 1 


"What Special Education has been doing for the past 50 years did 
not always prepare children to reenter the mainstream of adult life," 
Dr. Botvin emphasizes. "Too often they remained in their isolated 
classroom situation throughout their school career." 

GWU’s School of Education is probably one of the first in the 
country to use this approach (training specialists to work in the 
regular school situation). Dr. Botvin notes. Not only is it better 
for the child, but eliminating the need for separate facilities 
is far less expensive for the school systems adopting this method, 
he points out. 

Two different models of such school-based consultant 
programs, Crisis-Resource Teaching and Diagnostic/Prescriptive 
Teaching, will be available as options to students entering the 
Special Education program. 

"We have reached the stage where research results and official 

« 

recognition by school systems adopting our approach give evidence 
that this method is working," according to Merle G. VanDyke, director 
of Crisis-Resource Teaching. 

VanDyke, who will be teaching Special Education 2Uo, EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING FOR BEHAVIORALLY PROBLIMMED CHILDREN at Anne Arundel 
this summer, describes the Crisis-Resource Teacher as a specialist 
who has no class of his or her own, but who works closely with the 
regular teacher to accommodate children with mental, emotional, or 
learning handicaps. v 


- more 


GVm - add 2 


Such a teacher has a conference room where he or she works with 
individual children who are referred by regular teachers or who come 
in on their own in the course of the school day. The room also 
provides the regular teacher with a place to send a child who is 
suddenly disruptive or "in crisis" (a temper tantrum, crying, or 
similar behavior) for extra help. 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive Teaching is another model of the school- 
based consultant program having the same general goal of assisting 
children, according to Robert W. .'Frouty, who directs this program. 
Here, specific educational evaluation and planning is provided with 
direct assistance through follow-ups. 

"When we find children demonstrating unhealthy ways of adjusting 
to their environment, we must sometimes question: the environment," 
according to Prouty. The special education consultant can often 
serve as a "change agent" to assist teachers in the modification of 
children's academic or social environment, he points out. 

Both VanDyke and Frouty have extensive backgrounds in the field 
of training for the physically or mentally handicapped and the 
educationally disadvantaged. They have worked directly with children 
in Special Education, both as teachers and center directors. VanDyke 
has served as consultant to state Departments of Education and school 
systems in Michigan, Indiana, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and Texas. Prouty also has served as consultant to various 


- more 


GV.TJ - add 3 


federal, state, and local programs and pilot projects in the field 
of Special Education. VanDyke and Prouty have been members of the 
faculty of George Washington University since 1965 . 

Teachers and other area residents who are interested in 
specific courses in this field or who wish to discuss admission to 
the degree program may contact either Dr. Thomas Florestano, Program 
Counsellor for the GWU-Anne Arundel Degree Program, or Mr. Douglas 
Nelson, GWU representative, at 6^7-7100, ext. 325. 

Dr. Florestano, who is Dean of Continuing Education at the Anne 
Arundel Community College, has been named to represent the Dean's 
Office of the GWU School of Education for the Anne Arundel program 
on admissions, standards, scholarship, and eligibility for graduation. 
Mr. Nelson, who will handle registration and administrative 
procedures, may also be contacted at (202)676-7^81. 

Dr. Florestano and Mr. Nelson will also be available for 

« 

counselling during registration for this program on Monday, June 1^, 
from 5-8 p.m. in the Gymnasium Building lobby at Anne Arundel 
College. 


m 



MEMORANDUM TO: EDITORS 


June 4, 1971 

FROM: JANE LINGO, GWU PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RE: GVJ COtEIENCEilENTS June 6, 1971 

Attached are a picture memorandum, tickets, summaries of the four speeches 
which we have now In hand: those of Senator William Proxmire• GW Provost and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs Harold F. Bright; Dr. Ernst Weber, Chairman, 
Division of Engineering, National Research Council, National Academy of Science- 
National Academy of Engineering; Dr. Howard 0. Johnson, Senior Educator, U.S. 
Navy (Ret.); and Robert A. Rosenfeld, Student Speaker for the University. 

Texts of the other three speakers: Judge David Bazelon, Chief Judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals; Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the United States; and 
Ewald B. Nyquist, Commissioner, the State Education Department, The University 
of the State of New York, will be available Sunday at the commencements where 
they are given. 

Honorary degree citations will be available Sunday also. 

The GW Public Relations Office (676-6460) will be staffed Sunday from 
1 to 5 p.m. A member of the Public Relations Staff will be at each 


commencement. 


PICTURE SUGGESTIONS 


WHAT: Honorees and graduates at 
GW COMMENCEMENTS 

WHERE and WHEN: Sunday, June 6, 197 
various times and places 


1. Miss Aroona Saikla, of Jorhat, India, the second woman in the history of GW to 
receive a doctorate in statistics, with Dean Arthur E. Burns, of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, in the Leggette Room, left off the small lobby of 
the Marvin Theatre, 800 - 21st Street, N.W, 12:30 p.m. 

2. Robert S. Milligan (5009 Sentinel Drive, N.W, 20016) who will receive the law 
degree of Juris Doctor (With Honors), with his wife, the former Cynthia H. 

Hardin, daughter of Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin. She received 
the same degree (With Honors) from the GWU National Law Center in June,-1970. 
Secretary Hardin will be present to be pictured with his son-in-lav; and 
daughter. Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 1:10 p.m. 

3. Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the U.S., who will receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Public Service, with GWU President Lloyd H. Elliott, and 
Dean J.C. Dockeray of the GW School of Government and Business Administration. 
Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., 

N.W., 4:10 p.m. 

4. Senator William Proxmire with graduates Cecelia Leahy of Virginia Beach, Va. who 
will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Public Affairs (With Distinction) 
and Robert A. Rosenfeld, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who will receive the same 
degree (With Distinction), and who will be the student speaker at excercises 

of both the GW School of Public and International Affairs and the Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences. Miss Leahy has won a fellowship to Yale in 
Russian Studies for next year. Rosenfeld has been chosen a Rhodes Scholar and 
will study at Oxford University next year. Leggette Room, left off the small 
lobby of the Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., 5:30 p.m. 

5. Benjamin J. Henley, Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools, who 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service, with Dean Rodney 
Tillman of the GW School of Education. Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of 
Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Streets, N.W., 6:30 p.m. 

6 . Graduates Beverly Holoka of Linden, N.J., who will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (With Distinction, Special Honors) and 
David S. Senzel of 2609 Ross Rd., Ch, Ch., Md,, who will receive Bachelor of 
Science, chemistry major, (With Distinction); and honorary degree recipients Ewald 
B. Nyquist, Commissioner, The State Education Department, University of the State 
of New York (Doctor of Public Service), and The Reverend Charles S. McKenzie of 
the Western Presbyterian Church (Doctor of Divinity). Constitution Hall, 

President General's Reception Room, 7:20 to 7:40 p.m. 

FULL SCHEDULE OF COMMENCEMENTS ATTACHED. OTHER PICTURES CAN BE ARRANGED. 

Members of GW Public Relations Staff will be present at all commencements. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
June 6, 1971 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 1:00 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, GWU 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER 1:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : David Bazelon, Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 3:30 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, 

National Research Council, National Academy of Science- 
National Academy of Engineering 
Student Speaker : Donald Wallroth 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 4:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the United States 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Elmer Staats. 

SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 6:00 p.m. 

irvin Theatre, 800-21st Sts. N.W. 

Speaker : Senator William Proxmire 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 7:00 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Howard 0. Johnson, Senior Educator, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on 
Bejamin J. Henley, Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools. 
Emeritus status will be accorded Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Physical 
Education, and Blake S. Root, Professor of Education. 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 8:00 p.m. 

Constitution Hall, 18th, C, and D Sts.,N.W. 

Speaker: Ewald Berger Nyquist, Commissioner, The State Education Department, 

The University of the State of New York 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Ewald Nyquist. 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity will be conferred on The Reverend Charles 
Stewart McKenzie of the Western Presbyterian Church. 

Emeritus, status will be accorded Wolfram K. Legner, Professor of German 
















SUMMARY of: Commencement address by Senator William H. Proxmire at the 
graduation exercises. School of Public and International Affairs, 

George Washington University, June 6, 1971. 

"Reform the Political-Governmental System: 

How to Make Democracy Work" 

The canonization by political scientists of the executive branch 
of government at the expense of the legislative branch may have had 
some validity during the New Deal era but is clearly outdated. 

Executive departments and agencies now frequently promote not the 
public interest but the industries and interest groups they were created 
to regulate or required to call to account for faulty or uneconomical^ 
performance. The Department of Transportation’s lobbying for the SST, 
Defense’s failure to prevent the huge cost overrun on the C5A transport, 
State’s and Agriculture’s lobbying for the sugar subsidy are 
prime examples. 

To reform the system agencies will have to serve the public interest. 
The Civil Service should reward innovators, not time servers. An inde¬ 
pendent procurement agency should be established to divide the responsi¬ 
bility of those who order supplies and weapons from those who purchase 
them. Budget hearing should be open and conducted on adversary pro¬ 
cedures. The government must obey its own laws in such areas as 
pollution control. And talented men of limited means must through re¬ 
form of campaign spending be allowed to seek public office with reason¬ 


able hope of success. 




S Pffc /-/ 


SUMMARY OF SPEECH 


"The Engineer in Our Society" 
by ERNST WEBER 


To be delivered in commencement ceremonies of George Washington University 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, 3:30 p.m., June 6, at Marvin 
Theatre, 800 21st St., N.W. 

Mr Weber is Chairman of the Division of Engineering, National Research Council, 
National Academy of Science- National Academy of Engineering. 


In his speech, Mr. Weber decries the development of science and technology 
as the "scapegoats of society for all the ills that we cannot cope with." 

He contends that the engineer simply carries out the wishes of society, and, 
in this somewhat passive role, should not be blamed by society for the 
problems created by the peoples* wants beingfulfilled. 

Essentially a democracy acts to correct ills, Mr. Weber continues, and will 
not take measures to prevent problems, even if the problem (such as pollution) 
can be anticipated, which it often cannot be. 

He traces briefly the evolution of science and the scientific method, first 
in overcoming the objections of a faith-oriented religious establishment, and 
later in co-existing with an intellectual university community which is 
basically distrustful of technology. Mr. Weber maintains that "strict 
selection in admission" to the study of science within a university dictates 
that the scientific community will "remain a very small minority 1 ’ subject 
the "accusation of being an arrogant elite." 





SUMMARY OF COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


by HOWARD 0. JOHNSON 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

To be delivered on June 6, 1971, at 7 p.m. in Lisner Auditorium, 21 Street 
and H Streets N.W. 

In his commencement address to the graduating class of the School of 
Education at George Washington University, Howard 0. Johnson, Senior Educator 
of the U.S. Navy (Ret.) charged that M schools have changed from truly educa¬ 
tional institutions to activities that are largely holding agencies for youths 
until they reach the age of employment." Johnson called this "the genesis of 
a serious sociological problem." 

He said that every child has a right to attend a good school "but when 
an individual or large numbers of children demonstrate that they are unable 
and/or unwilling to conduct themselves in a reasonable manner, they must be 
removed from the school and placed in some other institution." 

He called for a rethinking of the value of a college education and 
suggested that the individual, schools, and the society in general would be 
better off if fewer youths were "forced" to get a college degree. 



SUMMARY OF SPEECH BY ROBERT A. ROSENFELD 


Student Speaker for the University 

The speech will be delivered at the commencement exercises of the GW School 
of Public and International Affairs, Marvin Theatre, 800-21st Street, N.W., 
at 6 p.m., and at the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, in Constitution 
Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Rosenfeld will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Public Affairs 
(With Distinction) from the GW School of Public and International Affairs. He 
will attend Oxford University in England next year as a Rhodes Scholar. He 
was selected Student Speaker for the University as the result of a contest run 
by the Department of Speech, 

In his speech Rosenfeld refers to the student demonstrations which have 
taken place during the last four years, saying that "these demonstrations 
taught us all a crucial lesson —- the lesson that one cannot avoid becoming 
involved in the major social and political questions of his time". 

Pointing out that some students decided to participate and some did 
not, he states that each student had to decide what his position would be and 
in this sense was involved. He says that the silence and inaction of those who 
were not involved, particularly those not students, spoke loudly, and that 
this group allowed its silence to be construed as support for the present 
policy. 

He scores what he calls the "malleability" of the silent majority as a 
"faceless cast of passive puppets". He urges his audience to break silence and 
to demonstrate its concern, to face up to the question "Where do I stand?" 

He says he advocates no specific position but asks his listeners "to share 
in the action and passion of our times lest we deny ourselves life by embracing 
silence". 


NEWSPAPERS 


Washington Dailies 

W ashington Post 

. C ity an d fcd ue. Desks 
"Today's Events" 

_Style Editor 

_Other_ 

V E vening Star 

X City Desk and Bil4—Be4artey 

_"Tomorrow in Washington" 

_Other_ 

D aily News 

X C ity Desk 

_"Washington Calendar" 

Other 


_Maryland Suburbans (News Desk) 

_Virginia Suburbans (News Desk) 

Washington Weeklies 

_Afro-American 

_Capital Spotlight 

Foggy Bottom News 
_Roil Call 

_The Georgetown Spectator 

_The Georg-1owner 

_The Uptown Citizen 

_The Washington Informer 

_This Week in Washington 

_Town Tatler 

_Leaves of Wesley Height (monthly) 


Outside Papers (D.C. Offices) 

_Baltimore Sun (Educ. Writer) 

_Christian Science Monitor (Educ. Writer) 

_National Observer (Educ. Writer) 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
June 6, 1971 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 1:00 p.ro. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, GWU 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER 1:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : David Bazelon, Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 3:30 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, 

National Research Council, National Academy of Science- 
National Academy of Engineering 
Student Speaker : Donald Wallroth 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 4:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the United States 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Elmer Staats. 

SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 6:00 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st Sts. N.W. 

Speaker : Senator William Proxmire 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 7:00 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Howard 0. Johnson, Senior Educator, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on 
Bejamin J. Henley, Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools. 
Emeritus status will be accorded Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Physical 
Education, and Blake S. Root, Professor of Education. 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 8:00 p.m. 

Constitution Hall, 18th, C, and D Sts.,N.W. 

Speaker : Ewald Berger Nyquist, Commissioner, The Sttfte Education Department, 

The University of th«.State of New York 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Ewald Nyquist. 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity will be conferred on The Reverend Charles 
Stewart McKenzie of the Western Presbyterian Church. 

.Emeritus status will he accorded Wolfram K. Legner, Professor of German 
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June 6, 1971 


THE ENGINEER IN OUR SOCIETY 

by 

Ernst Weber 

Science and Engineering had earned high laurels for their 
deliverance of man from the drudgery of hard physical labor. Technological 
leadership was taken - only a short while ago - as the measure for the 
ranking of the nations. 

Times have changed in the short span of a dozen years and now 
science and technology are the scapegoats of society for all the ills 
that we cannot cope with, for the spoilage of man’s environment, and for 
the abundance of crime and delinquency. 

It has become almost proverbial that people, individuals as well 
as nations, resent and even hate those to'whom they have become indebted 
at sometime or other. Instead of recognizing the debt and being gracious 
about it, these people turn against the donor as an easy target. Science 
and technology is no exception, and society’s wrath - though just as 
misplaced as in the individual or national instance - has been rapidly 
enhanced by irresponsible articles and books. 

Let me make the case for more rather than less science and 
technology in the years ahead by starting with generally accepted facts 
in rapid strides through history. 

The primitive beginnings of modern science are usually ascribed 
to Roger Bacon in England* (1210-1292) who was the first to emphasize the 
**importance of the experiment for verification of scientific conclusions 
rather than the method of argument employed heretofore. For his analysis 
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of the causes of human error which he interestingly defined as: Undue 
Regard for Authority; Habit; Prejudice; False Conceit of Knowledge; he 
suffered persecution by the church, an early instance of the growing 
conflict between secular scientific endeavor and the ecclesiastical 
authoritative teachings. 

We recall the very early observations of astronomers in 
Egyptian and Greek times accepting the earth as the center of our 
planetary system with some vague suggestions that instead of the sun, 
the earth might be moving through space. Copernicus of Poland (latinized 
name of Nicolaus Koppernigk, 1473-1543) demonstrated mathematically the 
logic of assuming the sun as the center of our planetary system. But 
it was Tycho Brahe of Copenhagen, Denmark, (1546-1601) who contributed 
accurate observations of the detailed movements of the planets which 
served the German Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) as the basis for deducing 
his laws of planetary motion. At about the same time the iounciation ot 
experimental and mathematical dynamics was laid by Galileo Galilei in 
Italy (1564-1630) and that of analytical geometry by the Frenchman 
Ren£ Descartes(1596-1650). 

We thus see how all of Europe participated in the establishment 
of the scientific method, a development unique in world history even 
though many older cultures existed at that time with beginnings of search 
for knowledge, but never being able to reach the freedom that Western 
inquiry has achieved. With Galileo the epoch of open conflict between 
the fledgling scientific community and the hierarchical church began to 
ebb and a new slogan, the "search for truth" took hold in all the countries 
of the "old world." At the start of this new epoch we must acknowledge 
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Isaac Newton of England (1642-1727) as the initiator of the truly spectacular 
development of science over the next three centuries, often referred to as 
the scientific revolution. 


Yet, even though the religious bondage was broken, the intellectual 
society at large was far from accepting science and the scientific method 
into its realm. The early universities which had been established starting 
about 1000 A.D. in the capitals of the European nations, restricted their 
teachings to four professions, namely theology, medicine, law and philosophy. 

As a matter of fact, philosophy was presumed to be compatible with theology 
and the revival of Aristotle’s teachings as well as the strong influence of 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) barred any admission of science into the universities 
till Newton’s time. In order to provide forums for the discussion of the new 
discoveries and scientific deductions, Academies were created, the first ones 

in Italy. Naples 1560, Rome 1608 and Florence 1651. In England the 




rnj.xosopnj.caj. ujiicgt b Lat tcu iu 1645 and became 


1662 the Royal Socle**'' 


of London for Promoting Natural Knowledge, followed in 1666 by the Academie 
des Sciences in Paris, founded by Louis XIV. The struggle to admit'science 
as a course of study at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is portrayed 
well in Eric Ashby’s book "Technology and the Academics." Even in Germany 
the first step of admission of science into universities was via "Natural 
Philosophy;" but once a foothold was gained, German universities stressed 
research to the point where they gained world leadership in many areas. 

We should never forget, though that the total number of scientists 
as compared with total university populations remains very small indeed! 

The rigorous demands of scientific study make for a very strict selection 
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in admission to university study so that we remain a very small minority, 
readily becoming targets for the accusation of being an arrogant elite. 
And this is not helped at all by the fact that some colleagues, indeed, 
display unbecoming arrogance. 

But continuing our sweep through history, the discoveries of 
scientific inquiry stimulated innovative minds to create devices and 
machines which utilize the laws of nature in the performance of useful 
tasks. Thus the invention by James Watt of the steam condenser in 1769 
made possible a practical steam engine replacing human physical labor. 

The discovery by Michael Faraday of the law of electromagnetic induction 
in 1831 laid the foundation for electrical machinery, both generators 
and motors and Heinrich Hertz*s demonstration of electromagnetic Waves 
in 1887 initiated almost at once the era of radio communications. 

It is a fact that the steam engine ushered in the industrial 

r tV» n V* 1 ^ r 1 rl ^P rrl '» TJ .«r r ^ r> J 4- i* rs 

« w • w. ---<•- *-»0 •*" ^*"‘-“** *- ~ »•«>«•*- ■*- » » ^ n- w , 

technology , the invention of the machine, that was responsible for the 
tremendous upheaval that the industrial revolution brought about with 
all its social disruptions and dislocations? Was it the technologist 
who should be blamed for the undesirable consequences? Obviously to 
the public the appearance of the engine as an evil force related directly 
to the engineer behind the engine, in whichever sense we want to take 
this. But the engineer usually was hired for the job of building, 
operating, maintaining the machine, he could not have afforded to do 
this out of his own means. 

In a remarkable book, f, The Rich Nations and the Poor Nations,** 
Barbara Ward points to the fact that the most pervasive revolution of 
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Western society in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was the simultaneous application of capital and of scientific discoveries 
to the economic process. Capital means saving and not consuming. 

Primitive society consumes what it produces, hunts, or harvests in crops. 
Advanced, mercantile society trades and saves. When the steam engine 
was invented, the emancipated, self-confident merchant class in England, 
with a strongly developed credit system, saw the chances in the new 
technologies and poured the savings - theirs and other peoples' - into 
production. The mass of workers did not at first profit from the new 
system; they were herded into towns, unorganized and with wages lower 
than their true productivity. But with the "breakthrough" of this new 
type of economy, the expansion of each helped the expansion of all, 
arriving at the new advanced, capitalized, industrialized, technological 
society that has become characteristic of the rich nations today. 

Let us quickiy recall that this country was an agricultural 
community only 100 years ago . In fact, the Morrill Act of 1861 made 
land grants in each State for the establishment of "Institutes for tKe 
Mechanic Arts" to stimulate agricultural and industrial developments. 

The advent of farm machinery permitted mechanization of farm work - almost 
indispensable in the vast reaches of the West. The increased productivity 
made it impossible for small farms to coexist and coupled with the 
industrialization of the country, movement of the population to the 
cities began so that today nearly 90% of the population is living in 
urban areas. Consistent mass production brought all necessities and 
nearly all desirable household effects within the reach of the average 
family - at a price. The price is now inordinate violation of the 
environment. 
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It is an axiom that the mere existence of man pollutes the 


environment* Mass existence with all demands of modern comfort at 
minimum cost just means mass pollution. Is technology to blame for 
it? Scientific discoveries and their translation into devices, 
machines increasing the comfort of living offer only opportunities * 

It is the combination of venture capital and the almost insatiable 
desires of society that in combination exploit techno]ogy and then 
blame it for effects that could be avoided with proper use of science 
and technology. The decisions leading to the exploitation of technology 
are not attributable to technology, they are essentially society's 
own responsibility. 

A very simple and perhaps classical example in this country 
is the mass production of automobiles started by Henry Ford. It was 
his objective to produce cars within the Economic reach of very large 
numbers or American families thus justifying real mass production. 

The public responded enthusiastically, giving rise to new industrial 
enterprises and transforming the American landscape and living habits 
in a remarkable way. But it was society's desire, coupled with the 
risk capital involved in the first venture that was decisive for the 
success of mass production of automobiles designed to fit the budgets 
of average families. It is not the invention of the automobile motor, 
nor the technology of automobile production itself that is responsible 
for the polluting effect of mass migration by means of automobiles. 

In a free democracy such as ours, every desire of society, if 
presenting a profitable market, will attract capital investment and 
enterprise to satisfy it. Any ill effect in the process of this 
satisfaction must be resolved by society itself . This resolution will 
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demand more science and technology in order to either refine the process 
or find alternate means, it cannot be resolved by merely passing laws, 
or by prohibiting scientific exploration and technological application 
of scientific discoveries. 

Take as example the automobile which today in New York City 
contributes at least half of the undesirable air pollution. When Henry 
Ford first ventured into mass production of his model T who would have 
thought of the present day "low priced ’ 1 car? Who would have extrapolated 
to the social revolution that this daring enterprise initiated? Who 
would have predicted the traffic jams in cities at rush hours? Suppose 
some imaginative person had properly extrapolated, could he have stemmed 
the tide? Could legislation have been initiated to limit the car 
production? Should we have stopped further research in reducing costs, 
in perfecting performance because someone could foresee there would be 
too many cars in cities and pollution would be become an intolerable 
problem? Democratic society will not act in anticipation , it will only 
act through legislative channels - and these are the only really 
effective ones - to correct situations which have become unbearable. 

Now suppose that enlightened and dedicated political and 
social leaders had foreseen all the consequences of Henry Ford’s 
enterprise, should they have erased the invention of the Otto cycle 
underlying the success of modern Western civilization; should someone 
at the time of the first patent application have refused the patent? 
Should the original research have been prohibited as leading to unwelcome 
social problems? Is this what the present hue and cry about limiting 
research, about accusing the creative scientist, the inventive engineer 
really means? How utterly ridiculous can be the reaction of even 
intelligent groups? 
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But let us remind ourselves again and again, the total number 
of physical scientists and engineers is of the order of one percent of 
the population, perhaps 8 to 10% of the working population - that at 
least 90% of the working population have absolutely no knowledge, and 
in most instances no willingness to know what scientific research is, 
what the art and science of engineering really is. Their reaction of 
just prohibiting the further contributions of the source of all the 
comforts of life that they enjoy, of sealing off the fountain of ideas 
and concepts, is understandable as a naive and in this respect fully 
ignorant majority. Yet to this majority it is expression of value 
judgement in the context of enjoyment of life . Unfortunately, this 
value judgement is reached without regard to the fact that without all 
the achievements of science and engineering available to them, their 
life would indeed be a miserable one and they would clamor for every 
bit ot comtort even though there is a price attached to them. ive need 
only to look at the developing nations to see this point. 

I think I have made clear enough that society must blame itself 
for all the social and environmental ills that the exploitation of science 
and technology has brought upon it. It is also clear that the resolution 
of the social and environmental ills can come only through more science 
and technology and not through restrictive action. Surely, an evaluation 
of the kind of research and engineering that is carried on is always 
desirable in the interest of quality and economy. This judgement can, 
however, be made only by the leading exponents of science and engineering 
and not the general public. 

Yet, because we constitute a small minority it is up to iis to 
communicate, to create understanding of the real issues. We cannot 
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possibly ask that the great majority suddenly embrace science and 
engineering - it is too foreign, too frightening, too overwhelming, 
because it is beyond their real understanding. 

It is no mere coincidence that within the last 15 years 
groups of books have appeared that elaborate on the grave issues 
confronting us that underly many of the tensions which are gripping 
our society and lead to cankerous outbreaks almost everywhere. Let 
me select three books as representative of contributions to the 
analysis of the underlying causes: 

The first book is a new edition, abridged for the modern 
reader by Richard D. Heffner and published in 1956, of n Democracy in 
America" a treatise by Alexis de Tocqueville ,a French political scientist, 
first published in two parts in 1835 and 1840, respectively. As Heffner 
emphasizes, this work remains, in spite p.f its early date, "pre-eminently 
a tract of our times," a penetrating evaluation of the essential aspects 
of our concept of democracy. 

The second book is "The House of Intellect" by Jacques Barzun, 
published in 1959 (by Harper 6c Brothers, New York) and drawing a sharp 
distinction between the intellect as active human intelligence and the 
Intellectuals who have perverted creative intellect to an empty ritual. 
Jacques Barzun has very recently related this to our present crisis in 
education in an article "The University Self-Destroyed," which appeared 
in the magazine Cultural Affairs #4 published by Associated Councils 
of the Arts. 

And the third book is "Honest to God" by John A. T. Robinson, 
Bishop of Woolwich in England, published in 1963 (by the Westminister 
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Press, Philadelphia) who outlines the "Reluctant Revolution 11 brought on 
by the apparent conflict of religious teachings and scientific exploration 
of the universe. 

What are the common aspects and what is the resultant theme 
of these thoughtful reflections on our time? How should we react, how 
should you in particular orient your efforts inasmuch as rather shortly 
you will have to find solutions, or better approximations to solutions, 
for the many problems that will beg your answers. 

Let me set out a few points of reference that, I am sure, have 
come to your attention in many different ways but perhaps not in this 
broader perspective: 

Firstly, we have today instant communication over the entire 
globe of any happening anywhere. Obviously the dramatic news is of 
wars, of rebellions, of mishaps, of startling achievements making 
everyone part of global history and thus^informed to a degree. This 
does not mean, however, better understanding of issues, rather it often 
leads to information interpreted in the context of the local environment 
and thus often subject to misinterpretation. True, the means for real 
knowledge are available, but I fear that superficiality prevails and 
what could be a marvelous tool for world-wide education, just by 
circumstances becomes a ready instrument for indoctrination. Fully 
mature poeple will seek verification, will attempt to sort fact from 
fancy, but the great majority of people will accept what they see and 
hear in the context of their own daily lives. 

Secondly, we recognize the tremendous and accelerating pace 
r,> of scientific discoveries over the last few decades. Though scientists 
constitute a minute fraction of the population, dissemination of new 
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findings n in popular terms'* has become a profession. Yet, this dissemination 
cannot possibly convey understanding, it can only give superficial information, 
which out of context, gives readily a feeling of "knowing" and more often 
than not leads to improvements upon facts. Again, fully mature people 
either recognize they cannot really comprehend or they make supreme efforts 
to study so as to come to understanding. The great majority of people, 
however, accept most news at face value and form the opinion that man 
just about knows all there is to be known, that there are no questions 
left, or at least none that could not be answered tomorrow. 

Thirdly, in this climate, religion has become a social institution 
rather than a matter of faith. It is true, that in the light of scientific 
facts, the language of the bible must be "transposed" in order to avoid 
conflict. Thus, in Bishop Robinson’s words "in place of a God who is literally 
or physically ’up there’ we have accepted, as part of our mental furniture, a 
Goa wno is spiritually or metapnysically ’out there’.” but the terra incognita 
is rapidly shrinking. Unfortunately, the incontrovertible fact that science 
will not answer questions as to why the world exists , what purpose we 
should ascribe to our lives, has been submerged in semi-knowledge that 
conveniently mollifies a mind that does not search too seriously. And 
unfortunately, churches, as institutions, have too long delayed the adaptation 
to our modern world and have nearly lost the spiritual leadership that they 
should give. 

Fourthly, and finally, technology has increased human comfort 
at least in the Western nations to a point that material assets have 
become an overriding ambition. Again, engineers are a very small fraction 
of the population and are certainly not responsible for the fact that 
the availability of an automobile, a TV, a Kitchen maid, etc. makes the 
entire populace want to have at least one of each. But in response to 
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the demand, industrial enterprises tool up to satisfy it, provide large 
scale employment and pay attractive dividends on investments. Unfortunately, 
in the course of this industrialization, the major part of our population 
has crowded into cities partly because of avilability of jobs and comfort 
of living, partly because of expectations that, helas, did not materialize. 

Taken together, these four developments have underlined and 
amplified an egalitarian attitude in this country which is now spreading 
to the other so-called Western World, an attitude that de Tocqueville 
discerned in 1830: n The nearer the people are drawn to the common level 
of an equal and similar condition, the less prone does each man become 
to place implicit faith in a certain man or a certain class of men. 

But his readiness to believe the multitude increases, and opinion is 
more than ever mistress of the world."- As Jacques Barzun emphasizes, 
everybody "intellectualizes" just about anything but rarely do we find 
responsibility coupled with intense concern for learning Liie substance 
of the problems and reflecting creatively about priorities, about the 
setting of value ranges, and the projection of solutions genuinely for 
the common good. Too often appear political actions in towns, cities, 
states and the federal system motivated by selfish interests or by the 
familiar "one hand washing the other" giving, justifiably, rise to the 
characterization as "the establishment." Yet, with the egalitarian 
attitudes on the rise, this system thrives according to the principle 
of "positive feedback" which must inherently lead to instability as we 
know from every physical system. 

Yes, it is true that science and technology are at the root 
of these four developments, but they are not the causative factors. In 
her exposition of the rich nations, Barbara Ward has listed four 
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revolutions within the last hundred years or so that have, working together, 
produced our new kind of society: the affluent society of the Western 
World: (1) the revolution of ideas culminating in the concept of equality - 

among men and among nations, (2) the revolution of worldliness ,namely 
the possibility of a better world here and now and not hereafter, (3) the 
biological revolution in terms of unprecedented population increase , and 
(4) the revolution of the application of technology and savings that I 
have elaborated upon above. None of these revolutions have yet run 
their course. They have produced the "rich nations" which are now beset 
by socio-economic-political problems that will require utmost statesmanship 
in all areas of human endeavor. 

Our own democracy is based upon respect for each individual , 
but this respect for the individual can not mean reducing everyone to 
the lowest common demoninator as equality could imply, it should, nay 
mu s l mean giving oppuiLuniiy Lo everyone Lo cultivate Iris abilities to 
the maximum of his potential. And this means true individualism with 
all the spectral differences that mankind is capable of. Even a classless 
society cannot afford the neglect or suppression of real intellect, of 
the mental gifts that are prerequisite to progress of mankind. And 
these gifts do not come evenly distributed, whether we like it or not, 
they follow distribution patterns that govern nature in all its aspects. 

And let us be sure of one fact: All the research on earth does not 
create something extranatural, it only gives opportunity to nature and 
her inherent laws to display answers! And you might like to substitute 
for the term nature other terms like primeval force, essence of being, 
or God in the all-pervasive sense. 
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Yes, God-given abilities and talents, in whatever direction 
impose upon those who are blessed with them, the stern obligation to 


serve mankind , to serve our society ; but in turn, these gifts must be 
respected by those who have less or none, unless we want society to 
prepare its own doom. Without question, science has contributed 
immeasurably to the basic concept of freedom of the individual, 
philosophically as well as in its search for facts, for truth. 

Engineering has contributed the practically unlimited potential of 
technology making the philosophical freedom also a practical one in 
terms of comfortable living as compared to our forefathers. But we 
have not yet evolved the socio-political instruments that blend the 
individual freedom into the urban society structure in an optimum way 
for the benefit of both. It is here where mature engineering in its 
broadest sense can contribute to the process of decision making with 
unprecedented ettectiveness. 

Modern engineering education must relate technology to society, 
must embrace not only the material aspects of human service but also 
the social and economic consequences. Engineering must be ready to 
provide for the decision making organizations, be they town aldermen, 
city councils, state assemblies, or congress, the full range of 
alternatives, possible long range solutions to housing, transportation, 
communication, health care, etc. 

And again, I emphasize, we as engineers are a small majority 
in the population, it is up to u_s to communicate, to learn to present 
the issues, be that in power plant selection, in highway layouts, in 
urban planning, in city administrative communications, in office data 
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processing or hundreds of other issues. The problems of our urban 
society will not be solved by legal edicts. They can be solved only 
by more technology, but technology that recognizes as far as feasible 
real human values. Engineering can indeed become the liberating 
profession if those who dedicate themselves to it resolve to participate 
fully in all activities of our all-too-human mankind. 

Commencement means beginning - may God give you courage and 
wisdom to face the brave new world of your times. Godspeed to you! 
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THE LESSONS OF INJUSTICE 



BY 

DAVID L. BAZELON, CHIEF JUDGE 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


PRESENTED AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
OF THE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JUNE 6, 1971 


Your invitation to give tho commencement address both pleased 
and challenged me. - 

It pleased me because I have a soft spot inside for students. 

And I couldn't resist an invitation that came directly from you, 
the students. Who can refuse to share with those who ask in order 
to learn? 

The invitation was a challenge, too, because it forced me to 
wrestle with issues I had only followed from afar. The controversies 

emanating from this law school — concerning the Urban Law Institue 
controversy, the Banzhaf t© nure battle, — to mention two of many, 
had intrigued me as a bystander because they raise such fundamental 
questions about the role of the law professors and the law school in 
society today. I did not suspect I would ever have to grapple with 
these issues myself. But when the invitation came, I felt obliged 
to try to wrestle with them, to take a stand, and to sort out the 
questions they posed. 

Many reasons have been suggested for GW's decision to terminate 

its connection with the Urban Law Institute. And I'm not in a 

all 

position to sort out/the facts or resolve all the issues. But the 

# 

public reason given for the decision was that a law school should not 
get involved in what was called the "practice of law." And that I 
find it difficult to understand. Running a teaching law firm, like 
running a teaching hospital, seems to me to be a reasonable training 
mechanism. And if the firm has indigent clients, with controversial 
cases, that makes the activity more appropriate for a law school — 
not less. For representing such clients hardly constitutes an 
endorsement of their causes, or their values; it endorses, rather, 
the values of the adversary system. A school which sponsors such a 
firm thereby helps to support the adversary system, to make it viable 
bv representing the unrepresented. 
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But let's put aside the specifics of the ULI controversy. The 
real importance of that controversy was to focus public attention 
on some fundamental questions about the nature and purpose of law 
schools, questions that confront not only GW but every school, and 
every lawyer. 

You may wonder why I ask you to think about legal education, 
you who have just finished with law school and plan to put it behind 
you with more than deliberate speed. But the Canons of Ethics impose 
on you a continuing professional duty to concern yourselves with the 
quality of legal education. They ask you to assist in "maintaining 

the competence of the legal profession", "mak[ing] legal counsel 

o 

available", and "improving the legal system." And your class,in 
particular, brings to the continuing debate over legal education the 
special experience of living through this last year at GW, a year 
that brought some of the fundamental questions about legal education 
to the forefront of public concern. Basically the question is one of 
accountability: who does the law school serve, and is it doing the 

job? 

■0 

It seems to me quite clear that almost no consumer of legal 
education is satisfied with the product. I hardly need tell you that 
students are dissatisfied. They have been most vocal in criticizing 
the relevance and utility of the education they receive. But the 
students are not the only dissatisfied consumers. The private law 
firms tell me they consider a lawyer fresh out of law school to be 
largely useless to the firm, a loss to be written off. My colleagues 
on the court of appeals and I are constantly frustrated in our appellate 
work by the failure of trial lawyers to provide an adequate record on 
appeal. Then there are the more distant consumers of legal education:' 
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the client population. It is doubtful whether the legal system 
serves even the rich consumers adequately. And when I hear a 
prominent lawyer from the Southwest say that his firm has to turn 
its back automatically on any contested claim under five thousand 
dollars, I begin to suspect that most Americans are indigents for 
purposes of purchasing legal services. 

Finally, our entire society is a consumer of legal education: 
not only the clients, but the people who never become clients, 
because they don’t realize their grievances can be translated into 
legal problems. The legal system has made a start toward articulating 
the grievances of children, college students, prison inmates, hospital 
patients, military men, the old, and unwanted, and female. But it is 
up to the law schools to provide the manpower to carry that work 
forward. And I don't see it happening. 

In the face of widespread consumer revolt, I found especially 
interesting a proposal for law school reform that was unveiled this 
past Monday by a special committee of the American Association of Law 
Schools. Perhaps the most dramatic part of the proposal was to 
cut law school down from three to two years. I’m sure that many of 
you would find only one fault with that proposal — it comes too late 
for you. But think for a minute about what it means. For if it's so 
clear that the third year of law school is a waste of time, are you 
sure the same isn’t true of the second year? Or even the first? 

If the schools aren’t doing the job in three years, then cutting one 
off will provide an excuse, not a solution. It makes me think of the 
tailor who urges you to cut off a piece of your leg to make the pants 
fit. I'm especially worried about surgery as a cure for what ails- 
the law school after reading about the reasons for resorting to surgery. 
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Tbe AALS Report seems to want to cut the law school course down to 
the time span in which students will stay quietly at work in the 
ivory tower. Cutting back to two years cuts out the pressure to 
spend any part of that time exposing students to real clients, with 
real problems, that reflect real injustice. The AALS Report made that 
explicit; it sought to protect the law schools from — and I quote — 
"any commitment to any social cause." 

I am no expert on legal education. But I know escapism when I 
see it. I know when people are closing their eyes to reality. And 
this report asks the law school to turn its back on the world and on 

injustice and conflict. That seems doubtful wisdom to me on several 

o 

counts. First, I suspect it is unsound merely from the point of view 
of teaching the skills of the lawyer’s craft. For those skills 
include practical skills, which can probably best be taught in 
connection with the practical problems of a real client. But I am 
prepared to leave to others the questions of how best to teach the 
practical or clinical skills that everyone seems to agree must 
somehow be taught. 

•0 

I am more concerned with the second part of the law school’s 
teaching obligation. For while a lawyer must of course be a trained 
technician, he must be more than that as well. If the legal profession 
is to serve the whole society and not just a privileged part, then 
lawyers must cherish a sharp sense of injustice. 

Sometimes it seems that the law schools set out deliberately to 
smother the student's sensitivity to injustice. They teach him to 
manipulate legal rules in a craftsmanlike way, and to avoid responding 
to the brute emotional force of obvious injustice. Now some of my• 
best friends are law professors, and that includes many of my former 
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law clerks. And I know that they would disavow any intention of 
stifling the sense of injustice they find in their students. But 
even some of my professors do it just the same, with their displays 
of analytic brilliance, their emphasis on craftsmanship, without 
giving the students a sufficient sense of the uses of craftsmanship. 

I put the question to you: How many of your professors do you think 
of as mora^jnentors, apart from their analytic abilities. 7 How many 
of them do you see as individuals possessed by a sense of injustice, 

i 

that recoils in the presence of hurt or cruelty or inhumanity? There 
are some, of course, but far too few, for there are strong forces 
at work to stifle the sense of injustice. After all, if lawyers 
pay too much attention to raw injustice, and too little heed to 
formal rules, then that might threaten to disrupt in some vague way 
the machinery of our legal system, to upset its symmetry and balance. 

I don’t pretend to know what justice is in every situation. 

Nor can I make the fine distinctions that some people make between 
justice on the one hand and mercy on the other. But all of us should 
be able to recognize the stench of injustice, and that's a step in 
the right direction. It seems to me that one way to make sure 
students know injustice is to give them some first-hand experience 
with the misery and sufferings of real people. Certainly my own sense 
of injustice is kept alive most vividly by the real cases of human 
misery that come before my court. 
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One case in particular comes to mind. A black girl named 
Betty Jean, from the slums of Washington, was brought before the 
Juvenile Court. Her attorney asked for a psychiatric examination. 

He submitted the following facts: his client had begun sexual 

relations at the age of ten; she was the mother of an illegitimate 

child; she was raped at the age of sixteen; she had nightmares and 

saw people staring at her when the lights were out. A physician 

who had seen her from time to time added the opinion that Betty Jean 

was "known through the period. ... to have been a disturbed child 

since early childhood" and that she needed "nothing short of 

complete psychiatric study." The judge recognized that under the 

law he had the discretion to provide for such an examination, he 

knew the community had the hospitals available for this purpose but 

he did not order the study. Here, in his own words: 

"Such experiences are far from being uncommon 
among children in her socio-economic situation 
with the result that the traumatic effect might 
be expected to be far less than it would be in 
the case of a child raised by parents and 
relatives who give them habits and customs." 

¥ 

So because sexual activity at the age of ten, and rape at sixteen are 
"far from uncommon" in slums, we are to assume that these 

experiences do not affect slum children as deeply as they would yours 
and mine. To paraphrase Scott Fitzgerald, the jxidge was saying, 

"the very poor are different from me and you, they are hard where 
we are soft." Hemingway's rebuke is equally apt: "Yes, they have 
less money." 


Many law schools these days are turning to something they call 
"clinical education" — a term which seems to mean all things to 
all men. I don't know if that's the answer, though in some forms 
it seems to show some promise. But I do know that law schools 
everywhere must find ways to perform those four functions. 

But of course it is not enough to reform the law schools. All 
the judges, all the lawyers, and all the law professors are not 
sufficient to impose justice on a society that is unwilling or even 
simply indifferent. Seventeen years after Brown v. Board of 
Education we should need no further proof. Consequently I propose 
that we undertake to teach law, and the values that law embodies, 
in elenjentary school, and high school, in college, in every 
professional school, and in the community at large. The law must 
be taught as a way of questioning assumptions about the status quo, 
about social policy and the status quo, as a vehicle for responding 
to injustice. 

I am not preaching the teaching of law as a panacea for all our 
social evils. Indeed, the prospect of a nation of lawyers is a 
somewhat horrifying idea. I have no illusion that universal legal 
education will give us the answers. But I do believe that legal 
education will enable the citizens of our society to frame the 
questions which must be asked, to ventilate the issues, to expose 
the decisions, and to demand the grounds for decision so they might 
be appraised. 

If lawyers do not know the answers., at least we have ways of 
judging whether the. answers that others give are evasions or 
conjectures or assertions based on unfounded assumptions. 
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In conclusion, I ask you even now to become teachers of the 

I 

law, imparting those values that the lav/ purports to exemplify — 
values of free speech and fairplay and decency and privacy and 
respect for the rights of others. 

As lawyers and as prospective members of the legal profession 
we cannot exonerate ourselves merely because lav/ schools and law 
professors are failing. We cannot leave the task of legal 
education to law schools or law professors'even though we can 
assign responsibility and demand accountability. Liability is 
both joint and several — running to law schools but also running 
to each of us individually. 

We cannot avoid our professional responsibility. We must concern 
ourselves with the teaching and learning of law. Judges, lawyers, and 
law professors must all become students of the law, and learn ’the lessons 
of injustice, in order to be fit teachers. Otherwise the values we fight 
for and treasure will not resist the forces of lawlessness. 

4 

It is not sufficient to blame others. As the poet, Kahlil 
Gibran wrote: 

"The righteous is not innocent of the deeds 
of the v/icked... 

You cannot separate the just from the unjust, 
and the good from the wicked; 

For they stand together, before the face of the sun, 
even as the black thread and the white 
are woven together. 

And when the black thread breaks, the weaver shall 

look into the whole cloth, and he shall examine 
the loom also.” • 

This kind of scrutiny, this kind of honesty is required. That is 
what it means to be a true Teacher of the Law. And that is what 


you must commence to do — now. 



Robert A. Rosenfeld, Student Speaker for the University, June 6, 1971 


Commencement ©peaches are traditionally eulogies for the past four years and 
they often include compliments for some and condemnations for others who have been 
a part of those years. However, I do not intend to deliver an eulogy tonight for 
I see no one before me who appears to be in mourning, but quite the contrary. Nor 
shall I offer any compliments or condemnations for they would be too soon forgotten 
both by those to whom they are directed and by me. Instead, tonight I want to 
direct my remarks to those of you who have been invited to this ceremony by your 
children or friends, and I want to share with you a lesson which I believe has been 
effectively impressed on the group of graduating seniors seated before you. 

I think I can say with some degree of confidence that the one experience that 
this class of George Washington University students has in common is that of 
involvement in the massive anti-war protests that have taken place in this city 
during the last four years. Many undoubtedly remember the demonstration at the 
Pentagon four long years ago, and few will forget this year's May Day activities. 

No, I am not saying that all of us supported these actions, nor that we all active¬ 
ly participated in them, because indeed to each of us these actions took on a very 
different meaning: to some, they were proof of the intransigence of those in 
positions of authority while to others they proved the integrity of those same 
officials, to some, they provided a moral catharsis while to others they were a 
sign of moral bankruptcy, and to still others, they were a demonstration of the 
committment and concern of the youth, while the cynics saw them as carnivals— 
this generation's answer to college weekends and homecoming of their parents day. 
What I am saying is that these demonstrations taught us all a crucial lesson— 
the lesson that one cannot avoid becoming involved in the major social and politi¬ 
cal questions of his time. We didn't go to the demonstrations-they came to us 
and, to the chagrin of seme, they could not be avoided. Some decided to participate 
and some decided not to—but everyone decided— everyone had to actually decide 
what his position would be, and, in this sense, everyone was involved in these 
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demonstrations because everyone had to face up to his personal responsibility to 
determine where he stood. 

Admittedly, some greeted this forced involvement with less than enthusiasm— 
their daily routine was interrupted—-it constituted a loss of freedom or an 
infringement of their rights. But I hardly feel that any responsible definition 
would include the right to be oblivious and unconcerned about those problems and 
issues that are sapping the vitally of the nation—driving wedges between 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, families and friends. If this be freedom, 
then I hope there are few takers. 

Unfortunately, however, the experiences of the George Washington University 
students were probably not typical of those of the rest of you in the audience. 

You probably found or felt that involvement was not forced upon you as it was 
upon your children. But I think you were sadly mistaken. Of course, you could 
change the channel on the television when the picture became unpleasant, and you 
could go through the machinations of "business as usual." But don't delude your¬ 
selves—in your silence, in your oblivion, in your inaction, you spoke very 
loudly, you took a position without consciously owning up to your real responsibil¬ 
ity. You allowed those who found it convenient and expedient to exert a proxy over 
your influence, and construe your silence as support for the present policy. 

In a society where the silent curiosly enough are able to speak louder than 
the vocal, none of you can indulge himself in the luxury of non-involvement. Just 
as some George Washington University students found themselves unwittingly caught 
up in the demonstrations and rallies, so you were also unwittingly counted among 
those who by your silence indicated your willingness to be manipulated. You 
become a part of the silent majority which is glorified because of its malleability- 
it is a faceless cast of passive puppets. Admittedly, seme in the silent majority 
do honestly back the administration and can legitimately be numbered among its 
supporters, but I suspect that many who are included in that group are silent and 
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passive not to signify their agreement with what is going on in this country, but 

instead as a means of avoiding any type of active: involvement. However, you have 

been betrayed—-your efforts at non-involvement are being construed instead as 

indicative of your support of the present policies. Consequently, you must break 

your silence, you must assert your individuality, you must demonstrate your concern. 

You must begin to face up to the question: "Where do I stand" before you can begin 

to determine where you do stand. You must confront the reality of the times and 

take a position on what is happening around you. I'm not asking you take any 

specific position, I'm merely asking that you take a 

position after reflection on the condition of your self and your nation. For 
Just as muscles atrophy from lack of use, so too the purpose and existence of human 
life can be Jeopardized by silence and inaction. Oliver Wendell Holmes probably 
made the point more succinctly when he said that: "as life is action and passion, 
it is required of a man that he should share the passion and action of his time at 
peril of being Judged not to have lived." Unfortunately, there are many of you, or 
perhaps many of us, who are in peril of being Judged not to have lived, and we 
must begin now to share in the action and passion of our times lest we deny our¬ 
selves life by embracing silence. 


SUMMARY OF SPEECH BY ROBERT A. ROSENFELD 


Student Speaker for the University 

The speech will be delivered at the commencement exercises of the GW School 
of Public and International Affairs, Marvin Theatre, 800-21st Street, N.W., 
at 6 p.m., and at the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, in Constitution 
Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Rosenfeld will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Public Affairs 
(With Distinction) from the GW School of Public and International Affairs, lie 
will attend Oxford University in England next year as a Rhodes Scholar. He 
was selected Student Speaker for the University as the result of a contest run 
by the Department of Speech. 

In his speech Rosenfeld refers to the student demonstrations which have 
taken place during the last four years, saying that "these demonstrations 
taught us all a crucial lesson -— the lesson that one cannot avoid becoming 
involved in the major social and political questions of his time". 

Pointing out that some students decided to participate and some did 
not, he states that each student had to decide what his position would be and 
in this sense was Involved. He says that the silence and inaction of those who 
were not Involved, particularly those not students, spoke loudly, and that 
this group allowed its silence to be construed as support for the present 
policy. 

He scores what he calls the "malleability" of the silent majority as a 
"faceless cast of passive puppets". He urges his audience to break silence and 
to demonstrate its concern, to face up to the question "Where do I stand?" 

He says he advocates no specific position but asks his listeners "to share 
in the action and passion of our times lest we deny ourselves life by embracing 
silence". 


PICTURE SUGGESTIONS 


WHAT: Honorees and graduates at 
GW COMMENCEMENTS 

WHERE and WHEN: Sunday, June 6, 197: 
various times and places 


1. Miss Aroona Saikia, of Jorhat, India, the second woman in the history of GW to 
receive a doctorate in statistics, with Dean Arthur E. Burns, of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, in the Leggette Room, left off the small lobby of 
the Marvin Theatre, 800 - 21st Street, N.W. 12:30 p.m. 

2. Robert S. Milligan (5009 Sentinel Drive, N.W, 20016) who will receive the law 
degree of Juris Doctor (With Honors), with his wife, the former Cynthia H. 

Hardin, daughter of Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin. She received 
the same degree (With Honors) from the GWU National Law Center in June, 1970. 
Secretary Hardin will be present to be pictured with his son-in-law and 
daughter. Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 1:10 p.m. 

3. Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the U.S., who will receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Public Service, with GWU President Lloyd H. Elliott, and 
Dean J.C, Dockeray of the GW School of Government and Business Administration. 
Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., 

N.W., 4:10 p.m. 

4. Senator William Proxmire with graduates Cecelia Leahy of Virginia Beach, Va. who 
will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Public Affairs (With Distinction) 
and Robert A. Rosenfeld, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who will receive the same 
degree (With Distinction), and who will be the student speaker at excercises 

of both the GW School of Public and International Affairs and the Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences. Miss Leahy has won a fellowship to Yale in 
Russian Studies for next year. Rosenfeld has been chosen a Rhodes Scholar and 
will study at Oxford University next year. Leggette Room, left off the small 
lobby of the Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., 5:30 p.m. 

5. Benjamin J. Henley, Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools, who 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service, with Dean Rodney 
Tillman of the GW School of Education. Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of 
Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Streets, N,W,, 6:30 p.m. 

6. Graduates Beverly Holoka of Linden, N.J., who will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (With Distinction, Special Honors) and 
David S. Senzel of 2609 Ross Rd., Ch. Ch., Md,, who will receive Bachelor of 
Science, chemistry major, (With Distinction); and honorary degree recipients Ewald 
B. Nyquist, Commissioner, The State Education Department, University of the State 
of New York (Doctor of Public Service), and The Reverend Charles S. McKenzie of 
the Western Presbyterian Church (Doctor of Divinity). Constitution Hall, 

President General's Reception Room, 7:20 to 7:40 p.m. 

FULL SCHEDULE OF COMMENCEMENTS ATTACHED. OTHER PICTURES CAN BE ARRANGED. 

Members of GW Public Relations Staff will be present at all commencements. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
June 6, 1971 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 1:00 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, GWU 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER 1:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : David Bazelon, Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 3:30 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st St., N.W. 

Speaker : Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, 

National Research Council, National Academy of Science- 
National Academy of Engineering 
Student Speaker : Donald Wallroth 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 4:30 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the United States 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Elmer Staats. 

SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 6:00 p.m. 

Marvin Theatre, 800-21st Sts. N.W. 

Speaker : Senator William Proxmire 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 7:00 p.m. 

Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Speaker : Howard O. Johnson, Senior Educator, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on 
Bejamin J. Henley, Vice Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools. 
Emeritus status will be accorded Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Physical 
Education, and Blake S. Root, Professor of Education. 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 8:00 p.m. 

Constitution Hall, 18th, C, and D Sts.,N.W. 

Speaker : Ewald Berger Nyquist, Commissioner, The State Education Department, 

The University of the.State of New York 
Student Speaker : Robert Rosenfeld 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Public Service will be conferred on Ewald Nyquist. 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity will be conferred on The Reverend Charles 
Stewart McKenzie of the Western Presbyterian Church. 

Emeritus status will be accorded Wolfram K. Legner, Professor of German 

















NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Medical Center 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Marion M. Corddry, 331-6415 
June 9, 1971 


GW NAMES FOUR CLINICAL CHAIRMEN; 

REORGANIZES PEDIATRICS WITH CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 

The George Washington University Medical Center announces the appointment 
of four new chairmen of major clinical departments. The appointees are Dr. 

William S. Yamamoto, Department of Clinical Engineering; Dr. Hugo V. Rizzoli, 
Department of Neurological Surgery; Dr. S. David Rockoff, Department of 
Radiology; Dr. Robert H. Parrott, Department of Child Health and Development. 

In Clinical Engineering Dr. Yamamoto succeeds Dr. Cesar Caceres as Chairman 
of GW's newest clinical department. Although widely known for his work in the 
physiology of respiratory control and for studies in neurophysiology, he brings 
broad experience in computer application to medicine and mathematical modelling. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. Yamamoto received his A.B. degree from Park 
College, Parkville, Mo., and his M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 1949. 
Professor of Physiology at the University of Pennsylvania since 1966, he has 
been associated with the faculty since completing his internship there. He is 
Associate Editor of "Annual Reviews of Biomedical Research," Chairman of the 
Computer Research Study Section, NIH, and consultant to the National Center for 
Health Services Research and Development. 

In the Department of Neurological Surgery Dr. Rizzoli has been Acting 
Chairman, succeeding Dr. James W. Watts. He has conducted a distinguished 

9 

private practice in neurosurgery in Washington, and has been a member of GW’s 
clinical faculty for 24 years. He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins and its School 

(more) 
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of Medicine, where he formerly instructed in surgery. He has served as President 
of the Osier Society and the Clinico-Pathological Society. Dr. and Mrs. Rizzoli 
and their four children are Chevy Chase, Md., residents. 

The new Department of Radiology Chairman, Dr. Rockoff, who succeeds Dr. 

William Stanbro, comes to GW from Washington University School of Medicine, 

St. Louis. He has been Editor-in-Chief of Investigative Radiology since 1965, 
and has published 45 research papers in professional scientific journals, with 
10 additional papers in press or in preparation. He has headed the pulmonary 
radiology section and the Diagnostic Radiology Research Laboratories at the 
Mallinckrodt Institute of Radiology since 1968. Dr. Rockoff has been deeply 
involved in community environmental health problems in Missouri, serving as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of "The Lung Specialists of St. Louis Against 
Air Pollution," a member of the board of directors of the Coalition for the 
Environment for the St. Louis Region, of the environmental health committee of 
the St. Louis Medical Society and a member of the Clayton, Mo., health commission. 

The reorganization of GW's Department of Pediatrics into the Department of 
Child Health and Development was announced in May. Dr. Parrott, who has been 
serving as Acting Chairman of Pediatrics, now directs both the Children's Hospital 
and the new department. A distinguished virologist, Dr. Parrott has published 
more than 80 scientific papers. He is a graduate of Fordham Preparatory School 
and Fordham University and received his M.D. from Georgetown University School 
of Medicine in 1945. He has been associated with Children's Hospital since his 
pediatric training there in 1950-52. He has served as Editor-in-Chief of 
"Clinical Proceedings," Children's Hospital, and Pediatrician-in-Chief of the 
Laboratory of Clinical Investigation, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, NIH. Dr. and Mrs. Parrott and their six children are residents of Bethesda. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 9, 1971 

Roger Morris, 676-6463 


GW LIBRARY CONTRACT AWARDED 

The Blake Construction Company has been awarded a $6,800,000 contract by 
George Washington University for the construction of a new university library 
at the southeast corner of 22nd and H streets, N.W. Total project cost is 
estimated to exceed $9*500,000. 

Architects and engineers for the project are Mills, Petticord & Mills. 
Construction and permanent loan financing were arranged through Walker & 

Dunlop, Inc. 

Construction of the seven-story building will begin within the next 
several days and is expected to be completed by early 1973. 

To be built of pre-cast concrete, the rectangular structure will have 
different, although coordinated, facades on each side. 

It will have almost five times the floor space, more than three times 
the seating capacity, and will accommodate almost three times the number of 
books of the present university library. It will provide for the future 
needs of computer terminals, electronic data processing, book security systems, 
closed circuit television, and for the expansion of internal communications 
networks. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave„ Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 9, 1971 

Roger Morris, 676-6463 


GW LIBRARY CONTRACT AWARDED 

The Blake Construction Company has been awarded a $6,800,000 contract by 
George Washington University for the construction of a new university library 
at the southeast corner of 22nd and H streets, N.W. Total project cost is 
estimated to exceed $9*500,000. 

Architects and engineers for the project are Mills, Petticord & Mills. 
Construction and permanent loan financing were arranged through Walker & 

Dunlop, Inc. 

Construction of the seven-story building will begin within the next 
several days and is expected to be completed by early 1973 . 

To be built of pre-cast concrete, the rectangular structure will have 
different, although coordinated, facades on each side. 

It will have almost five times the floor space, more than three times 
the seating capacity, and will accommodate almost three times the number of 
books of the present university library. It will provide for the future 
needs of computer terminals, electronic data processing, book security systems, 
closed circuit television, and for the expansion of internal communications 
networks. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June lb, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6U66 

DONALD NYROP ELECTED A TRUSTEE 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Donald W. Nyrop, president of Northwest Airlines, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of The George Washington University. His three-year term 
begins July 1 , 1971. 

«• 

Mr. Nyrop has been president of Northwest Airlines since 195 1 *. 

He served as Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 1950 
and 1951. He became Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board in April of 1951 
and remained in that position until October of 1952 when he became a partner 
in the law firm of Klagsbrunn, Hanes and Irwin, where he was special Washington 
counsel for the Conference of Local Airlines. In 195 1 * he became the president 
of Northwest Airlines. 

He was an attorney in the General Counsel's Office of the CAB (1939-19 1 *!) 
and was Executive Officer to the chairman in 19*»2. He was Deputy Administrator 
for Operations in the Civil Aeronautics Administration from 19^8 to 1950. He 
was a representative of U.S. Airlines and a member of the official United 
States Delegation to International Civil Aviation Organization Assemblies in 
19^6 and 19l*9 • 

He served with the USAF Air Transport Command (19^*2 to 19**6) and was re¬ 
leased from active duty with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He holds the 
Legion of Merit. He studied at Doane College (Bachelor of Arts, 193 1 *) and 
George Washington University Law School (Bachelor of Laws, 1939). 


- more- 
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✓ 


The Goerge Washington University Alumni Achievement Award,was presented to 
Mr, Nyrop in 1965. He received the National Aviation Club's highest award. The 
Award of Achievement in 1966 for his outstanding contributions to civil aviation 
as a government servant, and as president of one of the largest airlines in the 
country. On the occasion of the presentation of the award to Mr. Nyrop, he was 
cited for his lifelong career devotion to the advancement of civil air transpor¬ 
tation in the United States. 

He is a director of Northwest Airlines, Honeywell Incorporated, First Bank 
System, Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, and Gould Incorporated. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. t Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


The Uptown Citizen 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 16, 1971 

lavs Mngo, 676-6466 


WASHINGTON GIRL ELECTED TO FKI SETA KAPPA 

Nancy San Martin of 2829 Connecticutt Ave. N, V. has been elected to 
menbeship In The George Washington University chapter of ?hl beta Kappa, 
national scholastic honor society. She la the daughter of Mr. and Mre. Gordon 
M. Sessions of 4857 Battery Lane, dethesda, Md. A graduate of 31dvell 
Friends School, she also attended the University of Wisconsin and the Univ¬ 
ersity of Paris. Her major at George Washington has been art history.She 
has held a Board of Trustees scholarship to George Washington, has been on 

the Dean'e List, and received a Fraeger Special Conaendation in Art History. 
She received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from George Washington at the 

university's Sesquiceotennial Convocation on February 15, 1971. 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington , D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
John McGrath, 676-646U 
June 17, 1971 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR USE THROUGH JUNE 22, 1971 


20 seconds THERE WILL BE OPEN TRY-OUTS FOR AN ALL FEMALE CAST IN A PLAY 
ENTITLED THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA LORCA AT THE MARVIN THEATER 
ON THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, 800 21ST STREET, 
N.W. TRY-OUTS WILL BE HELD ON MONDAY, JUNE-21 bt AND TUESDAY, 
JUNE 22nd FROM 7:30 TO 9:30 P.M. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
CALL 676-7092. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 18, 1971 
Mary-Kidder, 676 - 6 L 67 


GW’S UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
ADOPTS SWEEPING REFORMS 

George Washington University's liberal arts unit— Columbian College of 

Arts and Sciences- has adopted sweeping reforms which provide greater curricular 

flexibility, create the possibility for selected students to complete their degree 
in three years instead of four, offer opportunities for students to earn up to 
30 hours credit by examination, and provide special major-field programs tailored 
to individual student needs. 

The changes, according to Dean Calvin D. Linton, came about as a result of 

faculty awareness that the pattern of higher education designed for the 50s and 

* 

60s is no longer adequate for the 70s. He said the new optionb "ShoUld.be of..parti¬ 
cular interest to able students, who will find themselves sharing a larger part 
of the process of designing their own education than has heretofore been possible." 

The changes will go into effect as rapidly as possible. Dean Linton said, 
although "not every feature of the new plan can be implemented at once." 

Major changes include: 

- The creation of a 90-semester-hour bachelor's degree program (instead 

of the usual 120) for "extraordinarily able students," whose record Justifies 
selection by the faculty. 

- Authorization of the earning of up to 30 credit hours for advanced 

standing by incoming freshman on the basis of a variety of tests. 


-more- 




- Elimination of all College-wide requirements in specific courses or 

areas, except for the provision that all students must demonstrate basic com¬ 


2 


petence in English composition in their freshman year. 

- Assignment to academic departments the responsibility for setting general 

and major-field requirements for their own majors. 

- Specification of "meaningful introduction" into the three major areas 

of knowledge—- humanities, social sciences, and physical and mathematical 
sciences— in lieu of all previous general educational requirements. 

— Provision for earning a "double major." 

- Encouragement to the student to select his major field as early as 

possible, usually by the end of the freshman year, and to move at once under 
the academic advising of the major-field department. (The College during the 
past year set up Departmental Academic Advising Centers in anticipation of this 
new emphasis on department, rather than the dean's office, as centers of student 
guidance.) 

- Provision for working out individualized inter-departmental major pro¬ 
grams for students with special interests, as well as encouragement to the de¬ 
partments to add to the present list of regular inter-disciplinary programs. 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

BY 

ELMER B. STAATS 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
JUNE 6, 1971 

“THE PRIVATE SECTOR AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY" 

I am most appreciative of the honor which you have bestowed upon me 
today, for in doing so you have honored the position I hold, the agency 
which I head, and the fine staff which makes up that organization. Our 
Office, which is playing an increasingly important role for both 
business and Government, has in it large numbers of professional people 
who have had special training in the academic courses which you are 
completing today. 

The fact that you here today are graduates of the School of Government 

and Business Administration is symbolic of the changing relationship 

between Government and business--for in combining interest in Government 

and business, we are re cognizing that Governmen t has now moved into many 

areas which take on the characteristics of busines s--atomic ener gy 
' 1 - ' ' """ " 

developm ent, electr ic power generation, transportatio n, comm unications, 
and so on. * It also recognizes that Government is performing more 
and more of its functions through the private sector in one way or the 
other—through incentives, through contract, through persuasion, or 
through regulation. 

At a recent stockholders meeting the speaker concluded by stating 

o 

that "maximum financial gain, the historical number one objective" of 
American business must in these times move "into second place whenever 







it conflicts with the well-being of society." You might guess that the 

* 

speech was made by Ralph Nader but you would have guessed wrong. The 
speaker on this occasion was B. R. Dorsey, President of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, whose stockholders were in attendance. 

To be sure, a few complaints were made but these were drowned out 
by statements such as that of one typical stockholder: "I am very 
proud of our corporate president. I feel very strongly that Gulf Oil 
has a responsibility to society which far exceeds its responsibility to 
those fortunate enough to have money to invest." 

In a sense, this incident conveys better than anything else I could 
say today with respect to the changing role and attitude of the private 
sector in its willingness to contribute to the solution of the social 
problems so well known to all of us--problems dealt with in the past 
by Government alone or not dealt with at all. 

\ Business today is incurring more and more costs in discharging 
J social obligations—functions formerly reserved to the Government or not 
I performed at all. Last year, the Conference Board /National Industrial 
VXpnference Boarc[/ published the results of a survey showing that 49 of 
70 publicly traded companies with annual sales of $250 million or more 
had included in their annual reports for 1969 programs which they had 
undertaken as a matter of company policy to discharge their social 
obiigations. 
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The subject of business-Government relations has been an unusually 
provocative one in our history. I suppose the Boston Tea Party was one 

of the first such provocations. Our Government then was the British 
crown. The tax-on-tea issue finally was resolved with that government— 
satisfactorily at least to those of us on this side of the Atlantic. 

But ever since, the history of business-Government relations has continued 
to be a sensitive one. 

I am reminded in this connection of an anecdote attributed to that 
great British subject who, as he was always reminding us, was half 
American—Sir Winston Churchill. Sir Winston is quoted as having said 
on one occasion: 


"Some people regard private enterprise as a predatory 
tiger to be shot. Others look on it as a cow they can 
milk. Not enough see it as a healthy horse, pulling 
a sturdy wagon." 


Obviously,as important forces that oull our complex society along 
both business and Government must be kept healthy. 

There is nothing particularly new in the facts 


--that business is becoming more highly regulated, 

—that Government subsidies are playing an increasing 
role in many sectors of the economy, or 

--that business increasingly recognizes and accepts 
its obligation to act in harmony with the Government 
in meeting recognized social and economic needs. 


The more relevant question is whether we have thought through 
adequately the long-term implications of this growing interdependency 
for the Government as well as for our private enterprise economy. 


Are v/e attempting to place too much social responsibility on the 
ess community too fast? 
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Has anyone added up the cumulative costs to the consumer and the 
investor of additional regulations or obligations imposed upon business? 

Are we sufficiently clear as to how costs will bVEiared by business 
the Governn^nt,\nd the consumer? 

In brief, can better qround rules be established to define the roles 
of the Government and business? 

Are these companies merely responding to public pressure? To some 
degree, I would say, yes. But I suggest that this is only a part of the 
' (Explanation. I would join with those who say that the majority of busi- 
E^ essmen are 9 en uinely concerned about the problems of crime, violence, 
tE poverty, and. discrimination and the many other problems so evident to all 
They do this partly as a matter of self-interest; they also recognize 
that Government cannot and should not try to do the whole job. 

The vast majority of businessmen do not join with Milton Friedman 

E who argued recently in the New York Times that business had only one 

social responsibility and that is: 

"To use its resources and engage in activities 
designed to increase its profits so long as it 
stays within the rules of the game, which is to 
say, engages in open and free competition without 
deception or fraud." 

To do otherwise, he said, is to impose a tax on a company's share¬ 
holders, its employees, or the public--a tax which business had no right 
to impose. 

I think you will agree that Friedman's is a restricted, narrow view, 
of the social responsibilities of business. Consider, for example, the 
following situations: 


— If a polluter upstream refuses to nAy^fy its wastes, it 
' imposes a tax on the people downstream who must drink 
the water it fouls. 

— If an employer refuses to hire and train members of 
certain minority groups, it imposes a tax on those 
who must pay the welfare costs to sustain the lives 
of these unemployed or underemployed. 

--If a corporation does not become involved in the improve¬ 
ment of community services, it imposes a tax on those who 
must pay others to get the job done. 

— If a business neglects the welfare of its own employees, 
it imposes on itself a tax to pay for the loss of skills, 
productivity, and morale among its workers. 

Corporate expenditures, in many cases, recognize enlightened self-interest 
which helps maintain a favorable business climate conducive to profitable 
operations in the future. Let's take an example. Good architectural design 
^ and attractive landscaping are more than just contriubtions to the 

aesthetics of a community. They are insturments for attracting and retaining 
competent workers in a country that is now highly mobile. 

These firms have a large stake in their communities. In many instances 
they have sunk much capital into their local area. They recognize the 
necessity of supporting the well-being of their communities. They buy 
utilities, pay taxes, use local government services, and are therefore 
concerned about the local costs of doing business. Business leaders 
recognize that they will continue to prosper so long as their communities 
remain competitive with other communities. 

For the same long-range purposes, corporations are undertaking pro¬ 
grams against polluting the air and water, for abating noise, and for 
averting industrial hazards. Although such programs have social objectives, 
they are also investments to ensure long-term business profitability. 
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In the short run,the costs may be high and must be recovered through 

/ * t 

higher prices to the consumer, through lower profits, or both. In the 
long run, some of these costs may be minimized or even converted into a 


profit, with adequate Government research and development support and 
financial incentives. For example: 




Chief executives of 22 of our largest corporations 
have formed the National Center for Solid Waste 
Disposal, which hopes to build a $15 million model 
plant for mining municipal waste for the valuable 
elements it contains. 


—They expect that a computerized plant can actually 
turn a profit while helping to clean up our air, 
and land. 


—Glass, steel, aluminum, paper, and plastics industries 
have all launched collection campaigns to recover 
their respective products before the products get 
into the solid-waste stream. 


—A major aluminum company has been buying back more 
than four million cans a month in Los Angeles alone. 

—The largest bottle maker in the Nation has successfully 
experimented with use of ground glass--called glasphalt— 
as an aggregate in road surfacing. 

--A dairy in San Diego recovers plastic milk containers 
and converts them into sewer pipe. 

We need to find ways to provide an even larger role for business, 
acting as the agent of Government, in dealing with social problems. In 
particular, the Government has an obligation to provide financial incentives 

wherever practicable because the Government cannot possibly do the job alone 

Jkctx* rrc 

When Mr. Miller was recently asked how business could directly 
A ; q 

help to alleviate urban problems, considering its responsibility to 
stockholders for profitability and its need for public funds to finance 


solutions, he made this significant reply: 
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( "Private capital will flow into oil, or cattle, or 
i farming if the depletion and depreciation allowances 
J are highly attractive; it flows into gambling if 
the odds are favorable on a tax basis. It is 
\ possible to direct the flow of private funds 
elsewhere if the government tax system makes it 
attractive. You cannot escape the fact that it 
is a system of incentives. 

I "We face the need to align the incentives in the 
regulatory system with the national priorities. 
j These funds will then flow in the direction that 
\ the nation needs. This is a sophisticated job. 

We'll make mistakes. But they are now flowing 
where the most attractive areas are, and in many 
[ cases these are contrary to the national purposes." 

The Federal Government today increasingly is becoming the underwriter 

of business efforts in social and environment fields where the customer 


cannot pay. 

—Medicaid essentially is a means by which the 
Government underwrites the cost for those 
least able to pay for private medical and 
hospital care. 

--Federal housing loans and rent supplements 
essentially are ways in which the Government 
underwrites the construction of housing 
for families that do not have incomes 
sufficient to buy or rent. 

--Technological advancement is underwritten by 
the Government through research contracts with 
industrial firms and universities to discover 
new products, new services, and new cures. 

--The Government underwrites businesses' provision 
of educational materials, urban transportation, 
and jobs for the unemployed and increasingly 
underwrites business programs for curbing pollution. 

In his usual forthright manner. Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans 
has summed up his views on this situation recently in an address entitled, 
"Priorities for.the 70s": 
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"If the last three decades have taught us anything, they have 

# 

taught us that government alone cannot succeed in meeting the great 


social needs of our times. Government has tried; government has 
launched thousands of programs; government has spent billions upon 
billions of dollars, and government has failed. Instead, we have spawned 
something closely akin to rebellion. Our problems are bigger and more 
\ acute now than ever before. I believe, this is because government has 
\ neglected to create a productive partnership with private industry." 

This need is recognized by the Administration in several current 
legislative proposals to involve private enterprise more directly in 
achieving governmental objectives. Here, for example, are some of the 
proposals advanced by the Administration to the Congress: 


—A health-care package which would eventually 
require employers to pay 75 percent of the 
insurance costs amounting to an estimated $2.5 
billion by 1974. Instead of operating as a 
nationalized health insurance program, this 
program would operate through private-sector 
insurance companies with reinsurance provided 
by the Government. 


—A proposal to discontinue direct Federal loans 
to college students in favor of a Federal loan 
gurantee program. 

—And, a package of 14 legislative proposals to 
deal with pollution and to protect the environ- 
ment--a package widely heralded as the most 
comprehensive environmental protection program 
ever proposed by any President. 

Despite a gross national product which has just passed the trillion 
dollar rate and despite the highest standard of living in the world, this 
Nation has more than 25 million--!3 percent--of our population officially 
classed as below the poverty level. 

The relentless drive to improve our material standard of living 
at a time of rapid growth in our population rave only served to 
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our ability to compete in the world market and slowdown the increase 

* A 


accelerate the depletion of our natural resources and the pollution 
of our environment. Resource depletion and pollution, in turn, have 
been important factors in increasing costs which, in turn, have reduced 

ij$r slov/^c 

in our national output. 

This is the great dilemma of our time which only the most careful 
planning, the highest degree of cooperation between business, government 
and labor, and the greatest ingenuity of our scientists and engineers 
can resolve. 

Business in general, has the flexibility to respond rapidly to 
Government policy decisions. Business can get things done once it decides 
to marshall its resources toward an established goal. 

At the same time, we must take care that business, as a force in our 
society, r ecognizes that social res ponsibility programs it undertakes 
are carried out within the framework of public policy decisions made by 


the Government. Such programs should implement public social policy, not 


make it. 

Whether you are employed directly in Government or industry or 
whether you plan to participate in non-profit organizations, you will 
have great need of the training and skills which you have learned here. 

We must have highly trained people and dedicated people. But, most 
of all, we need people who will work to improve society, and not destroy it; 
we need people committed to the change of institutions by making them 
better and more responsive to the needs of our society. 


✓ 




There should be even more young people also who are willing to 


enter an active political life. The real power base and the real need 
is here. More younger people are showing up in State legislatures, in 
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SUMMARY OF SPEECH 


"The Engineer in Our Society" 
by ERNST WEBER 


To be delivered in commencement ceremonies of George Washington University 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, 3:30 p.m., June 6, at Marvin 
Theatre, 800 21st St., N.W. 

Mr Weber is Chairman of the Division of Engineering, National Research Council, 
National Academy of Science- National Academy of Engineering. 


In his speech, Mr. Weber decries the development of science and technology 
as the "scapegoats of society for all the ills that we cannot cope with." 

He contends that the engineer simply carries out the wishes of society, and, 
in this somewhat passive role, should not be blamed by society for the 
problems created by the peoples 1 wants being fulfilled. 

Essentially a democracy acts to correct ills, Mr. Weber continues, and will 
not take measures to prevent problems, even if the problem (such as pollution) 
can be anticipated, which it often cannot be. 

He traces briefly the evolution of science and the scientific method, first 
in overcoming the objections of a faith-oriented religious establishment, and 
later in co-existing with an intellectual university community which is 
basically distrustful of technology. Mr. Weber maintains that "strict 
selection in admission" to the study of science within a university dictates 
that the scientific community will "remain a very small minority" subject 
to the "accusation of being an arrogant elite." 
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For Release, Aftor 6.00 ?.K. June 6, 1971 


Commencement Address, School of Public and International Affairs. 

George Washington University. 

Reform the Polictical-Governmental System: How to Make 

Democracy Work. 

On the occasion of the graduation ceremonies of the School 
of Public and International Affairs it may well be appropriate to refer 

i 

to the head of aVEnglish College* You have all heard of "Spoonerisms•- 

/I i A tiP s\if\ fo 

the accidental transposition of sounds in speech -- such as saying 

• . * 

"a blushing crow" for a "crushing blow" or Kinkering Kongs" for 
"Conquering Kings." t 

\ 

The Reverend William Spooner, after whom Spoonerisms are named, 

was the Warden of New College, Oxford. On a major national occasion he 

' . . % 

was asked to give a toast to Queen Victoria. He raised his glass and 
said, "To our Queer Old Dean." 

Spooner was also a history don and lecturer at Oxford. At 
Oxford, if a student fails he is "sent down." Spooner is alleged to have 
told a failing student that: 

"Vou have hissed my mystery lecture, and I am sending you to 

t 

I 
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London on the first town drain." 

• Let me assure you to begin with that I have no intention today 

•» 

of either toasting your Dean or flunkin’your history majors. 

But it is my intention today to share with you some of the 
things I believe could be improved in our political system and in the 
workings of the federal Government. How can we make democracy work? 


I Let me share with you, therefore., some of the problems I see 

i \ 


in the way our political system functions and some of the things 1 would 


do to improve matters. , 

l ' ^ 

», • 

Let us begin with the Executive Branch of the government. 



Glorified Executive 


Since the time of the New Deal, political scientists have come 
to glorify and even cannonize the executive branch of the government and 

f 

often to villify Congress and the^Legislative branch. The reason for this 

V 

is that in the 1930's there was a premium on action -- almost any action -- 

• 

to get the country out of the doldrums and moving again. Attention was focused 
on the new agencies and the new programs established to fight the 


• f 















depression. The Administrators were the good guys. Those who opposed 


them were often in both appearance and in fact, old moss backs and stand* 

V 




patters. This attitude -- cornet in the 1930's -- has carried over into 

\ 

an age when it is no longer true. In fact, in general just tne opposite 

is true. 



It is almost impossible to find a single new idea today which had 


its origins in the agencies or bureaucracy of the federal Government. 


As a group, with some honorable exceptions, they are the stand-patters and 


the mossbacks. 


The fundamental reason for this is that instead of protecting the 


consumer and the public interest, agencies look upon themselves as the 


protectors and defenders of the groups they were originally set up to 
regulate* Let me give some specific examples. 

‘ i 
I 

The SST and the DOT 

■■ ■ ■ ■ i■ i ii ■ ■ — - 

i 

During the fight over the SST, the biggest proponent of the SST, 
the major lobbyist, the organization which spent the most money on its 

I 

behalf, was not Boeing Aircraft which had a legitimate business interest 

I 

in its success. The biggest spender, the mo6t powerful advocate, and the 



















most effective lobbyist was the Department of Transportation. They 


pulled out all the stops on an issue in which the American taxpayers were 

ft . 

overwhelmingly opposed. Instead of advocating the public interest, or 
the consumers' interest, or even staying neutral, DOT was the major lobby 


for the SST. I'm delighted to say that in this case — unlike their 
powerful lobby for highways, D.C. auto corridors, and unneeded bridges — 

t 

they were unsuccessful. 

\ • 

But why should public agencies constantly oppose the public 


interest? 


The Air Force and the C-5A 




Or take the C-fA. The Air Force, instead of playing an adversary 


role with Lockheed Aircraft, is Lockheed's biggest advocate. The Air 


Force covered up the cost overrun. They covered up the technical deficiencies 

\ 

ancl failures of the plane. They have now re-written an original fixed 

* * I 

j 

cost contract so that Lockheed can recover, at taxpayers expense, over 


$800 million above any funds the Company was owed under the terms of 


the contract 














5 


v % * •' 


/ 


A 


Su^ar Subsidy 


Let me give just one more example. The sugar subsidy is 


probably the most blatant ejcampl^ of an unconscionable subsidy in all 

# / 

of the government programs.' The Department of Agriculture set6 rigisf 
* „ * ' 

acreage limits. "Fixed prices are set. Refineries are built only with 

government approval. Imports are strictly limited. In order to support 

>, 

a high price to domestic producers for a product which could not otherwise 


even be grown,efficiently here at all, foreign producers are paid about 


2c a pound above the world market price. Those who get import quotas get 

I 

1 

a huge bonanza. It is paid for by the American housewife and consumer of 


sugar. 

« 

One would think that the great agencies of government would use 

/ 

their power, position, and authority to protect the American consumer, and 
the American taxpayer. But the opposite is too often the case. The 
Agriculture Department is the advocate of the program at home and the State 
Department is the biggestjLobbyist in favor of giving favored quotas in the 


American market at bonanza prices to countries on virtually every continent 


• r 
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of the world. And they haven't forgotten islands in the Pacific and Indian 
Oce^s j/ither, for the Fiji's and Mauritius are among the favored recipients, 
We need Government agencies which will protect the public interest. 


We need regulatory agencies which are not captives of the interest 




groups they were designed to regulate^but the defenders of the people. 

What can we do to bring this about? Let mo make a few suggestions, 


Reform the Civil Service 


First, we must change the civil service. Now, too often, it 


portects the time servers and the inefficient. Those with gumption and 


drive are weeded out. 


Instead of promoting people who get along and make no trouble, 


promotions should be based on excellence. Instead of rewarding the nay¬ 


sayers, we should reward the innovators. 

There must be a place in the Federal service for the "free Spirit" 
and the^ whistle blowers. 

/l I 

Now, unfortunately, that is not the case. A. E. Fitzgerald, as 
you know, as a civil servant testified honestly before my Committee that 













there va6 a $2 billion overrun on the C-^. Until he did so, the Air 
Force had deliberately hidden that information. 

sQtkyMdl h sfteA. 2f Cntfus 5 ) 


But instead of rewarding Fitzgerald, they fired him. A memo was 


written to his superiors’designatipfa three ways of getting rid of him. 
- - «/ 

• * 4 

Instead of investigating Fitzgerald, they should have investigated 



those who wrote that smelly contract and who allowed the project to 

>. 


deteriorate. Instead of firing him, they should have given him a medal. 


I would say that in all of this dreary action, the Air Force 


was saved from being third rate by occasional flashes of mediocrity. 


Now the issue of Fitzgerald's firing is before the Civil Service 


Commission. But their hearing examiner insists that the hearing take 

/ f 

place behind closed doors -- secretly. Fitzgerald's lawyers are having 

to fight to get the Air Force memo designating the three ways to fire 

\ 

» 

him into the record. Secretary Laird's public statement that Fitzgerald 
wa6 fired is said to be irrelevant. Apparently only those immediate actions 
at the date on which he was sacked have any relevance to the case •« or 


so says the Civil Service Commission. 


If that's true, what good is the Ciyil Service? Why do we even 











spend money on them. 
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T stick t * hh that 

I have said we should reform them. /^ut when I 


see. the kinds of actions they are taking in this case, the thought 

W' 

* 

crosses my mind that we might be better off just to do away with them. 

v • * • 

*' *. * ‘ ‘ . 

Ponder that? A 


Public DecisionSthe ,Pub 1 icj.7Arrives 1 ’ At 

We should open up thbse proceedings to the public. Woodrow Wilson 


I 


believed that in international affairs we should have open covenants openly 
arrive at. In government affairs,-we need public decisions, publicly 

i 

f ’ * I # # 

arrived at. , 

-■ - ^ 

We should also establish a system which clearly identifies 
responsibility. A6 Gordon Rule testified before, my Committee only a few 


days ago, if a Navy Captain runs a. ship aground, he is subject to an 

immediate Court of Inquiry. But if an Admiral signs off on multi-million 
. /I 

no 1 cjus i'ii os bio i nfo.v It c* v "?s'fc:i. 

dollar claim against the Navy^or wastes hundreds of millions of dollars, 

A 

the system fails even to identify responsibility. 

t 

They fired Fitzgerald for revealing the C-^A overrun. They 
have never fired a soul who was responsible for wasting $2 billion. 


rirtfptciix 


/ - 


* r 












Establish Independent Procurement Agency 



Open proceedings and identifying responsibility would help. 


We should also go one step further. We should establish an independent 


procurement agency for buying major weapons systems and for major 


government purchases. 


It is a fundamental principle of good business practice that 


those who purchase materials and those who pay the bills should be inde* 

t 

^ordrr^ 

pendent from the department whic^betys the .item. But that is not true 


in government. 


In thc/& hiilitnry capacity, 

/ The Air Force wants a new plane. They don't care what it 


C06 tS , 

The Navy wants a carrier. They are unconcerned about its price. 
That's why we're in such trouble. These functions must be 
separated as every freshman student of public administration knows. 

Other Reforms 

\ 

Let me mention three other practices and three other reforms 
which 1 think are vital if we are to make democracy work. 

' I 

1 believe that the idea of public actions publicly arrived at 













t 






Now thcr $236 billion budget is essentially prepared and reviewed 

✓ 

I 

\in secret. In the executive branch, the Office of Management and Budget 

* t •»* . 

holds hearings with the agencies on their requests* That is done in secret, 

» r 

or in camera , to use the 'judicial term. The public is not there. There is 

no adversary -- no one to object or to argue the other side or to tell us 

I 

where the bodies are buried. 

/ ! ' <•**""* 

I ' 

The same is virtually true when money requests come before 

4 

Congress. Most of the hearings are in executive session. Even in public 

r 

sessions^generally we hear only from the agency wanting the money. It 

is what the lawyers call an ex parte proceeding. 

1 

I make the following proposals for reform. Let the budget 
hearings for the Executive Departments and the Appropriations hearings 
in Congress be open to the public. 

Let us establish an independent agency to present evidence, argue 

< t 

against, and oppose the requests. In the Executive Branch, this could 


.J 















I 
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to get and present the facts. 


In Congress, we could use the General Accounting Office or a 


new Congressional group — staffed with economists and program experts 

0 

to do the job. 

• » * 

Hearings would be open. We would shift to adversary pror 


ceedings. Agencies would have to defend ..their request after analysis 


by knowledgeable and critical expert^. That would serve the public 

• C> , 

t * 

interest.. , * 

No Fiscal Dividend 


bLdJL 

Let me say why I think this is of such tremendous importance 


at this time. According to Charles Schultze the former Director of 




the Budget Bureau, eminent economist \ and senior fellow at the Brookings 
Institutive very dollar of new federal revenues generated during the 


next three fiscal years will be eaten up by existing programs. This 

• J t 

will be true even if we reach an unemployment level of U percent. 

There is no more expert authority than Charles Schult/e on 


,1 

\y\ 


this question. And, his projections ore very dismal indeed. The fact 














ilu L 


au ci f 1 l/fL 

I n/y. .Jmy.Jl 



is that there is no fiscal .dividend on which so many have counted for 

/ 


support of new programs. 


. Furthermore, even after 197^, Schultze projects a very small 

dividend of $17 billion, almost all of which will be generated through 


a surplus in the Social-Security Trust Fund. And, the overwhelming 


temptation of both Congress and the Executive will be to increase 


social security benefits to absorb'that surplus. 

. ' 

f 

Yet, we have proposals which in the very near future will 


. m-trc 4 

|at least/ costj $60 billion — ^and that is a most modest estimate —' 


if passed and funded. Vast programs calling for vast federal spending 


are in the offing if we are to meet our great needs. For example: 


M > 


If the Federal Government assumes the welfare costs now paid 
by the States, -- a proposal now generally accepted -- the bill would 
be at least $7 billion. New health programs would cost $40 billion, 
of which $20 billion would come from the Federal Treasury. Governor 
Rockefeller insists that $5 billion in revenue sharing is too little, 


and asks for $10 billion. Setting a floor of $3,200 as the minimum 

! 

income for families of four would cost at least $20 billion. A 














$4,000 guarantee would double the cost to $40 billion. 

i \ . 

i In the fiscal circumstances we now find ourselves in, in y 

% 

* 

my view, the only way these programs can be financed is through a 

• . <• • 

« • 

, . * ; ,* 

rigid and ruggecf Cutting back of both existing military and civilian 

V , '»*,• * • t. ' ✓ 

m* , 4 ; 

» : 

programs. We must become Tcir more emphatic in saying "no” to wasteful 

t *. 

programs and far more discriminating in saying "yes" to new programs. 

y • ■' V 

/ We must choose between SST’s and education, between highways 

/ *• 

’ < * 

! • , • • 

and health programs, space shuttles and housing. 

• I 

Unless we do this, we must either raise taxes to an un- 

I 

' 

conscionable level or impose rigid price, wage, and profit controls, 
either of which would essentially ruin our free, flexible, mobile. 


and highly productive economy upon which the good life rests 
vc need 


examining 


Therefore/"zero based budgeting" — that is, xtarfei>ig/each 
» 

year X£Q every program from the bottom up instead of merely nuestioning 

Wo need 

the proposals for added funds a highly competent staff at both 

♦ 

Budget Bureau and Congressional budget proceedings to tell us where the 

frills and low pay-off projects exist^ and to wedj1 out the fat, waste, 

Wc need • . r 

and inefficient programs? Six /open adversary proceedings in both the 
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Th*s? 0-1’o tbs 

Executive and Legislative branch on budget proposals Jbx.cc.ik. major means 
to accomplish a re-ordering of priorities and xe/m rant important methods 
to meet our growing and demanding domestic needs. 

, Consumer Equality 

4 % 

The second major practice and major reform I advocate it this. 

We must give the consumer and taxpayer equality with the Government 

agencies. We must remove from the Government agencies the special 
f t . 

privileges they now have. If ordinary citizens must obey the law, 

j— .* r - -'T'T.n , * 

then Federal agencies must obey the law. Let me be specific. 

I 

We now have some stringent laws against polluting the 
environment. But, we now know that one of the biggest polluters of 

A 

/' 
i • 

1 

all is the Federal government. Bow can we ask private business to 

stop polluting the air or water if public agencies are free to 

* 1 

pollute without let or hindrance? 












•I fl 


v v r'* ; • 



Section 102 of the Environmental - Policy Act states that "all 
agencies of the Federal Government shall . . • include in every recommenda- 

A 

tion or report on proposals^for legislation and other major Federal 



9 , ^ ^ # * 

actions significantly affecting the quality of the human environment a 

. v 

detailed statement on i) the environmental impact of the action, ii) any 


adverse environmental effects which cannot be avoided, and iii) alternatives 


to the action proposed, etc. ( 

/ * 

I ' 

j The law has now been in effect for a year and a half. 


Recently 1 wrote to the Council on Environment Quality asking them 

I • 

, l 

how many reports, required by law, had been submitted by the Defense 


Department. 


I did this because Defense is the biggest public spender. When you 


discount the funds spent for social security, veterans affairs, and interest 


on the debt -- which do not effect the environment -- about 75 percent of 


all government actions which do affect it are actions of the military. 
« 


They build and fly supersonic aircraft which make sonic booms and 


screeching take-off noise. Ships throw waste overboard at sea. Huge 


defense plants affect local land use, pollute the air, and spew chemicals 
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into the streams* Testing atomic weapons, storing chemical and biological 


warfare weapons, and transporting them from place to place are all acts 


coming under the law. The military must make at least 100 recommendations 


to Congress each year for various weapons, contracts, procurements, and 


research affecting the environment and must itself take hundreds of M major 


actions 1 ', in addition to legislative requests, which affect the quality 


of the human environment. * 

• * < 

. / 

I therefore asked the Environmental Council to tell me how many 

reports the military had filed on its military activities -- excluding the 

• \ 

\ 

civil acts of the Corps of Engineers. 

How many reports has the military filed on its military activites? 

* •* 

Given this vast array of activity, how many would you guess they have 
filed in 18 months? 1,000? 5,0007 10,000? Well guess again. The 

answer is 11. Less than one a month. 

When 1 brought up this subject on the Senate floor last year, I 
was told by one of the authors of the Act that the law was self-enforcing 


that there was a provision which allowed civilians and individual citizens 


v'V f ♦ 


/ 
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to bring suit against the military or other Government agencies if they 

• j 

*1 • 

failed to comply with the^.Act. 

* 

» • ' Government,Agencies Should Obey the Law 

• 

‘ ~ " ' ’ 

\ I 

Well, I think that Government agencies should obey the law. I do 

v . * ’ •; 

• * 'i, • 

not see why ordinary citizens must bring cases in court,to get the.Govern- 

. ‘ r • 

>. 

ment itself to obey the law. 1 do not believe in unequal justice. I 

l 

see no justification for this double standard. When we let the Defense 

i 

Department get by with non-compliance with the Environmental Quality Act, 

i 

or when the Food and Drug AcJjstfnistration fails to stop dangerous drugs 

because of powerful economic influences, or when the Justice Department 

« 

taps telephone lines without a court order or at the whim of some 
bureaucratic official, what we establish is a form of official aristocracy 
above the law. .It is a form of royalty whoify outside established bloodlines 

I 

I 

It reminds me of the Olde English quatrain that: 

» 

f "The law locks up both man and woman, 

•. 

Who steals the goose from off the Common, 
gut lets the greater felon loose. 

Who steals the Common from the goose," 
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the law* 


Reform Campaign Spending 


Finally, there is a reform which is long overdue if we are to 


make democracy work. We must reform campaign spending. It is the root 

| l m -- - - » I— ■ — — . -»»» 0 

/Huch 

of of the evil in our political society. It prevents talented men 

4 

of modest means from running for public office. It can corrupt both the 

s 

giver and the receiver. It makes the struggle for public legislation 

• \ _ 

unfair and' unequal. It is one of the most flagrnat remaining blotches on 
the escutcheon of political democracy. 

\ 

We must do several things. To begin with, there should be full 
disclosure of contributions and contributors. Second, we should place 


meaningful and strict limitations on the amounts which can be spent -- 


especially for television, radio, newspaper, and other forms of advertise¬ 


ments. Finally, in the long run we must finance campaigns through public 
funds. Some nominal amount, such 10$ a voter, with strict limits on any 


additional funds which could be collected or spent, could go a long way to 


make democracy in this country work. 

» ! 













/ Conclusion 



/ 


4 » 


I have given you enough' reforms to keep you busy for a long 

time. ’These areanong the ways we can make a better society. I 

* 

suggest them to you as a challenge. 

■- 

As you take positions in public administration or as 


practicioners of politics and economics, I urge you to work to trans- 

* ’ ' t* < 

>, 


form Federal agencies from the instruments of the narrow interest 

/ 

groups they too often represent, to active advocates of the consumer 


and taxpayer and the general public. 


/ 


/ We must work to refora/bhe Civil Service, from an agency 


which rewards time servers to one which rewards innovators and th© 

#« 

free spirits. 

It is time^to^establish an ihdependentj>r©curement agency to 



divide the responsibility of those who order supplies and weapons 


f^cmthose who purchase them. 


A 


'In both the Executive and Legislative branch, we need open 


decisions, openly arrived at, public hearings for budget programs, 


and adversary proceedings to replace the present ex-partc , one-sided 


fitions At which bureaucratic interests rather than public 
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into the streams* Testing atomic weapons, storing chemical and biological 


warfare weapons, and transporting them from place to place are all acts 


coming under the law. The military must make at least 100 recommendations 
( 

0 

to Congress each year for various weapons, contracts, procurements, and 


research affecting the environment and must itself take hundreds of "major 


actions 11 , in addition to legislative requests, which affect the quality 


of the human environment. . ' 

- \ •*=* 

• , f 

. f 

I therefore asked the Environmental Council to tell me how many 

reports the military had filed on its military activities •• excluding the 

• \ 

\ 

civil acts of the Corps of Engineers. 

How many reports has the military filed on its military activites? 
Given this vast array of activity, how many would you guess they have 
filed in 18 months? 1,000? 5,000? 10,000? Well guess again. The 

answer is 11. Less than one a month. 

When 1 brought up this subject on the Senate floor last year, 1 
was told by one of the authors of the Act that the law was self-enforcing 


that there was a provision which allowed civilians and individual citizens 


A « •>. ' 


/ 
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to bring suit against the military or other Government agencies if they 

* 

• ✓ 

• f * • 

failed to comply with tho.Act, 

* 

, . * Government,Agencies Should Obey the Law 

\ i 

Well, I think that Government agencies should obey the law, I do 

✓ •* ; ’ ; 

• * • 

not see why ordinary citizens must bring cases in court,to get the.Govern- 

. ' r • 

>. 

ment itself to obey the law, 1 do not believe in unequal justice, I 

/. *” 

• .. 

see no justification for this double standard. When we let the Defense 

i 

Department get by with non-compliance with the Environmental Quality Act, 

/ 

4 

or when the Food and Drug AcJjnlnistration fails to stop dangerous drugs 

because of powerful economic influences, or when the Justice Department 

* 

taps telephone lines without a court order or at the whim of some 
bureaucratic official, what we establish is a form of official aristocracy 

above the law, .It is a form of royalty wholly outside established bloodlines 

__. f*.*,„*- --- 

i 

I 

It reminds me of the Olde English quatrain that: 

* 

t "The law locks up both man and woman. 

Who steals the goose from off the Common, 

But lets the greater felon loose, 

Who steals the Common from the goose," 
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the law. 

t 

l 

Reform Campaign Spending 

Finally, there is a reform which is long overdue if we are to 

i 

make democracy work. We must reform campaign spending. It is the root 

i r ~ 11 

/t)uch 

of moat of the evil in our political society. It prevents talented men 

i 

of modest means from running for public office. It can corrupt both the 

giver and the receiver. It makes the struggle for public legislation 

• \ m 
, f 

unfair and'unequal. It is one of the most flagrnat remaining blotches on 

• *i 

the escutcheon of political democracy, 

* * 

N 

We must do several things. To begin with, there should be full 
disclosure of contributions and contributors. Second, we should place 


meaningful and strict limitations on the amounts which can be spent -- 


especially for television, radio, newspaper, and other forms of advertise¬ 


ments. Finally, in the long run we must finance campaigns through public 
funds. Some nominal amount, such 10q a voter, with strict limits on any 


additional funds which could be collected or spent, could go a long way to 


make democracy in this country work 
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I have given you enough' reforms to keep you busy for a long 


V 


time. 'These areanong the ways we can make a better society. I 


suggest them to you as a challenge. 

-- 

. X 

As you take positions in public administration or as , 


practicioners of politics and economics, I urge you to work to trans- 

' f • 


form Federal agencies from the instruments of the narrow interest > 

I 

groups they too often represent, to active advocates of the consumer 


and taxpayer and the general public. 


/ We must work to reform r tfie Civil Service, from an agency 


which rewards time servers to one which rewards innovators and the 

«* 

free spirits. 

It is tirae'i/oestablish an independentprocurement agency to 


divide the responsibility of those who order supplies and weapons 


fpom those who purchase them. 


\ 


'In both the Executive and Legislative branch, we need open 


decisions, openly arrived at, public hearings for budget programs, 


and adversary proceedings to replace the‘present ex-parte , one-sided 


-.-oponfnt.iftns At which bureaucratic interests rather than public 




interests are emphasized 


. 'We must make certain that the Government itself obeys the law 
and that we remain a nation of laws and not of the particular men who 
hold momentary power. 

I 

Finally, a reform of political campaign spending is long 

I 

overdue. In addition to public disclosure and limitations on spending 
for media, we must ultimately move to publicly financed political 

• \ ' rT. 

/ 

campaigns'so that men and women of great ability and little wealth 

may have an even chance against men and women.of little ability and 

• \ 

; % • • 

great wealth. 

» 

Ky best wishes &o with you all. 





SUMMARY of: Commencement address by Senator William H. Proxmire at the 
graduation exercises. School of Public and International Affairs, 

George Washington University, June 6, 1971. 

’’Reform the Political-Governmental System: 

How to Make Democracy Work” 

The canonization by political scientists of the executive branch 
of government at the expense of the legislative branch may have had 
some validity during the New Deal era but is clearly outdated. 

Executive departments and agencies now frequently promote not the 
public interest but the industries and interest groups they were created 
to regulate or required to call to account for faulty or uneconomical 
performance. The Department of Transportation's lobbying for the SST, 
Defense's failure to prevent the huge cost overrun on the C5A transport. 
State's and Agriculture's lobbying for the sugar subsidy are 
prime examples. 

To reform the system agencies will have to serve the public interest. 
The Civil Service should reward innovators, not time servers. An inde¬ 
pendent procurement agency should be established to divide the responsi¬ 
bility of those who order supplies and weapons from those who purchase 
them. Budget hearing should be open and conducted on adversary pro¬ 
cedures. The government must obey its own laws in such areas as 
pollution control. And talented men of limited means must through re¬ 
form of campaign spending be allowed to seek public office with reason¬ 


able hope of success. 
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GW'S UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
ADOPTS SWEEPING REFORMS 

George Washington University's liberal arts unit— Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences— has adopted sweeping reforms which provide greater curricular 
flexibility, create the possibility for selected students to complete their degree 
in three years instead of four, offer opportunities for students to earn up to 
30 hours credit by examination, and provide special major-field programs tailored 
to individual student needs. 

The changes, according to Dean Calvin D. Linton, came about as a result of 

faculty awareness that the pattern of higher education designed for the 50s and 

* 

60s is no longer adequate for the 70s. He said thw neV optidnfe "ShoUld.be of parti¬ 
cular interest to able students, who will find themselves sharing a larger part 
of the process of designing their own education than has heretofore been possible." 

The changes will go into effect as rapidly as possible. Dean Linton said, 
although "not every feature of the new plan can be implemented at once." 

Major changes include: 

-— The creation of a 90-semester-hour bachelor's degree program (instead 
of the usual 120) for "extraordinarily able students," whose record Justifies 
selection by the faculty. 

- Authorization of the earning of up to 30 credit hours for advanced 

standing by incoming freshman on the basis of a variety of tests. 
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-— Elimination of all College-wide requirements in specific courses or 
areas, except for the provision that all students must demonstrate basic com¬ 
petence in English composition in their freshman year. 

—- Assignment to academic departments the responsibility for setting general 
and major-field requirements for their own majors. 

— Specification of "meaningful introduction" into the three major areas 
of knowledge—- humanities, social sciences, and physical and mathematical 
sciences— in lieu of all previous general educational requirements. 

— Provision for earning a "double major." 

—- Encouragement to the student to select his major field as early as 
possible, usually by the end of the freshman year, and to move at once under 
the academic advising of the major-field department. (The College during the 
past year set up Departmental Academic Advising Centers in anticipation of this 
new emphasis on department, rather than the dean's office, as centers of student 
guidance.) 

- Provision for working out individualized inter-departmental major pro¬ 
grams for students with special interests, as well as encouragement to the de¬ 
partments to add to the present list of regular inter-disciplinary programs. 


-30- 
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GW SPECIAL DANCE PERFORMANCE 

There will be a special dance performance at The George Washington Univeristy 
on Thursday, July 1, 1971* featuring artist-in-residence for the George Washington 
Summer Dance Workshop Rudy Perez with Barbara Roan and Anthony LaQiglia, in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre, 800 - 21st Street, N.W. at 8:00 p.m. 

The program will include a solo by Mr. Perez titled "Coverage", a hard hat 
solo in which he portrays a construction worker; "Monumental Exchange," choreo¬ 
graphed by Rudy Perez and performed by the students in the GW Summer Dance Work¬ 
shop; and "Parade II: Woolworth's," choreographed by Barbara Roan and the stu¬ 
dents and performed by the students. Two works by Rudy Perez will be using 
visuals and are both mixed media works. They are "Transit" and "Topload/ 
Offprint." 

There is a large registration in the workshop with students from as far 
away as the states of Washington, Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska. 

TICKETS for the performance are $2.00 for the general public, and $1.00 
for all faculty and students (with ID). They are available at the ground floor 
information desk at the Marvin Center, 800 - 21st St., N.W., and at the theatre ’ * 
box office the evening of the performance. For information, call 676-628U, 
676-6782 or 676-7U10. 
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GW SPECIAL DANCE PERFORMANCE 

There will be a special dance performance at The George Washington Univeristy 
on Thursday, July 1, 1971* featuring artist-in-residence for the George Washington 
Summer Dance Workshop Rudy Perez with Barbara Roan and Anthony LaOiglia, in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre, 800 - 21st Street, N.W. at 8:00 p.m. 

The program will include a solo by Mr. Perez titled "Coverage", a hard hat 
solo in which he portrays a construction worker; "Monumental Exchange," choreo¬ 
graphed by Rudy Perez and performed by the students in the GW Summer Dance Work¬ 
shop; and "Parade II: Woolworth's," choreographed by Barbara Roan and the stu¬ 
dents and performed by the students. Two works by Rudy Perez will be using 
visuals and are both mixed media works. They are "Transit" and "Topload/ 

Offprint." 

There is a large registration in the workshop with students from as far 
away as the states of Washington, Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska. 

TICKETS for the performance are $2.00 for the general public, and $1.00 
for all faculty and students (with ID). They are available at the ground floor 
information desk at the Marvin Center, 800 - 21st St., N.W., and at the theatre ’ * 
box office the evening of the performance. For information, call 676-6284, 
676-6782 or 676-7410. 
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BKTHKSDA GIRL ELECTED TP PHI B1ITA KAPPA 

Deborah Stein, daughter of Dr. and Mra. Benjamin Stein of 5616 Durbin 
Road, bethesda, Hd., has been initiated into membership in The George Wash¬ 
ington University chapter of Phi beta Kappa, national scholastic honor 
society. 

A graduate of Walt Whitman High School. ULss Stein majorat in biology 
at George Washington. At the university e*.« wae a sue: iter of Alpha Lambda 
Delta, freshman women’*? scholarship honorary'; Tassels, sophomore women's 
leadership honorary Echoes, junior women's honor society; as well as 
Big Sic, upparciaes voofca’u service organization, and the Tlillel Foundation. 
Her hobbies are sports and reading. 

Sho received the degree of Bachelor of Science (With Distinction) 
from George Uriah i niton’s Columbian Gollere of ,*rtn nnd Sciences on Tunc 6, 
1971. She trill attend Washington University in St. Louis for graduate 
atudy in biolofry and plans to pursue a career in biological recenrch. 
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The Advance - Yeoman (Wickliffe, Ky.) FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
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Jane Lin^o, 676-6466 


KENTUCKY GITL ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


Vemona E. Line, daughter of fr. and Mr*. Vernon C. Elms of Route 3, 


Kevil, Kentucky, has been elected to oeaterohlp In the George Washington 


v niversity chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor society. 
A graduate of lallard emorlal high School in Barlow, lentucky, she 
has majored in international affairs at Georrre ashlngton. She received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction) fror. the university’s 
School of Public and International Affairs at the university's annual 
commencement exercises on June 6, 1971. She has studied at George 
Washington with the aid of a GW Alumni Scholarship, the haeleton Scholar¬ 


ship, and the WRGtf Leggette Manorial Scholarship. She has been a member 


of Dobro Slovo (Slavic ‘ onor Society), the Russian Club, and the OW Women’s 
Hockey lean. She has been awarded a Graduate Asslstantship in the GW 
School of Public and International Affalra for 1971-72 and will do graduate 
work in Russian studies. She hopes eventually to work for the Federal 
Government in Waitin'ton. ner hobbies Include Slavic literature and languages, 
baseball, classical music, embroidery and quilting, and Irish folk -msic. 
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Suburban Record .T, me 22, 1971 

Tana Lingo, C76-A466 

SILVER SPRING MAN ELECTED TO ?HI SETA TAT»PA 

Robert PellenVars, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arie C. Fellenharg of 
2 '’ood-jtoor Drive, Silver Spring, Md., has been elected to nonrf-e'ship 
in The <h*orge Vashlnfton TTnivnrstty chapter of Thi Rets Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. A graduate of Northwood High School, where 
he w*s a neiflher of the National Honor Society and the Hathercnticn Honor 
Society, he has majored in chemistry at George Washington. Ke received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science(with Distinction) and (Special Honors) 
from the university's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences at the June 6, 
1971, couvaenceuent exercises. ne has attended George .ashingcon with the 
aid of the henry W. Sacsscm Scholarship. ne is a ueiaber of Phi Eta Sigma, 
freshitan men's scholastic honorary. Alpha Chi Sijtua fraternity, and the 
German Outing Club, his hobbles are photography, capping, and woodworking. 
Future plans include graduate school and cork in some field of oceanography. 
Robert's father, Kr. Arie C. Pellenbarg, received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Government Iron George Washington in ID43. 




Address to Graduating Glass 
School of Education 
June 1971 

Twice within the last 24 hours I have been honored by this g reat 
university. Last evening at nearby Woodlawn Plantation I was one of six 
to receive the 1971 "lumni Service Award. Tonight I am honored by the 
privilege of delivering the commencement address to the graduating class 
of the School of Education of the sesquicentennial year of the George 
Washington University. I am indebted to Dean Tilman and the faculty of 
the School of Education for the invitation to speak.. If I were brash I 
would compliment them on the excellence of their choice but that would 
exceed the elastic limits of modesty far beyond the breaking point. 

I am grateful to the alumni of the George Washington University for 
selecting me as one of the recipients of the alumni service award. The 
services I have been able to give to this university have been a source 
of real satisfaction to me, and I hope that I will be permitted to con¬ 
tinue my service to the university in the future. 

A quarter of a century back, during the very hot summer of 1946, I 
came to GWU and applied for admission as a candidate for the Master of 
Arts in Education degree. One member of the faculty then is on the 
platform tonight. Assistant Dean, Blake Smith Root. As you have observed, 
he has been honored tonight by the conferring upon him the well-deserved 
rank of Professor Emeritus. All who have had the pleasure of knowing 
Dean Root as a teacher, as a personal friend, or by his professional 
.reputation will .join me in wishing him and his family continuing happiness 
and success for many, many years to come.. 

I wish to acknowledge two other faculty members who date to that hot 
summer of 1946. James Harold Fox, then Dean, whose cruel and untimely 
illness has removed him from active service to this university. And to 
Charles E. Bish, then a professor, who counselled me on my very first visit 
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to this university. His encouraging words were to the effect that he. 

Dr. Bish, wanted to help me to do better whatever 1 wanted to do. He kept 
his promise, and years later he nominated me to my committee for the 
degree of Doctor of Education. But he did not stop there. He beat me to 
the telephone, called my wife and relayed the good news that I had passed 
the examination. 

To Dean Fox, professor Root, and professor Bish T owe a great deal, 
and I wish to express my sincere appreciation to them for their assistance. 

That assistance has enabled me to do and achieve many things that otherwise 
would have been beyond my ability. 

I think it fortunate that the commencement exercises of this university 
are conducted by schools. It permits a narrowing of interest to that of 
the graduating class, and the themes of study for the school. This school 
being education can rightully expect that the theme of the Commencement 

°y 

exercises will be education and^will adhere to that concept. 

My remarks this evening will be directed largely at the public education 
of the elementary, junior and senior high schools, because that is where a 
very large majority of this graduating class will be employed this coming 
fall. 

Here, in the U.S., we have evolved a philosophy that every one is entitled 
to an education, most of it at public expense. That is so whether the individ¬ 
ual really wants the education or not. I do not quarrel with the concept of 
entitlement, but I do quarrel seriously with the idea that education must be 
crammed down a reluctant youth's throat. 

Within less than 50 years, schools have changed from truly educational 
*-institutions to acti vities that are largely holding-agencies for youths until 
they reach the age of employment. Not that the function has been removed from 

% V 

the schools, but often it seems that education is of secondary importance. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics for a number of years has pointed out 
that the labor force over 21 years of age is more than adequate to perform 
all labors within the U.S. In other words, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
states that until a youth reaches his 21st birthday, there is no real job 
for him. The reports of growing unemployment over the last year are added 
evidence as to the truth of the finding. To state that this is the Genesis L x" 
of a serious sociological problem is putting it mildly. 

And still the number of youths continues to grow. Existing school 
facilities already are crowded to the bursting point. The solution so far, 
but only temporary, has been to build more school buildings, hire more 
teachers, and buy more equipment. But to this expansion there is a limit. 

City, county, and state governments have bonded themselves 25 or more years 
into the future, to build the schools for today's youth. Budgets for school 
operating expenses in many communities require 75^ or more of the total tax 
revenue of the community, a fact that most of you residing in Maryland %nd 
Virginia are well aware. When we consider the growing demands of welfare, 
public safety, highways, sanitation and health, to say nothing of public 
housing, T am asserting that we are approaching rapidly, if not in some cases 
already arrived, the limit to further expansion of educational facilities. 

There are those who point with enthusiasm to the fact that Americans 
spend more on tobacco, liquor, and cosmetics than they do on education. So 
if we just give up these items we would have stacks of money for schools. 

True, but we need to be realistic. We are not going to step smoking, we are 
not going to stop drinking our martinis and hi-balls, and women, God bless 
them, are not going to stop using cosmetics and visiting beauty parlors. 

As grim as that picture may be, there are measures of relief available. 
Sated in the most simple way, we need to do a better job with the facilities, 
teachers, and resources now abailable. 

First and foremost, is the re-establishment of some resemblance of order 
and discipline within the schools. This winter, on a few occasion, I had the 
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fortune, or mis-fortune, whichever way one chooses to look at it, of doing 
some substitute teaching in one of the better high schools in northern 
Virginia. I was appalled by the amount of energy and time all teachers 
expended daily just to maintain some semblance of order. Often the class¬ 
room routines seemed to be little more than an exercise in frustration and 
futility. Under these conditions, teachers had little strength or desire 
to teach. Pupils desiring to learn often were unable to do so. The 
teaching/learning efficiency in these classrooms, and I am sure it is 
true in most others, is but a. small fraction of what it could be under s 
system of just reasonable discipline and order. 

I believe That every child has the right to attend school, a good 
school. But when individual or larger numbers of children demonstrate 
j that they are unable and/or unwilling to conduct themselves in a reasonable 
manner and show by reasonable effort that they do desire an education, they 
must be removed from the school and placed in some other institution. I do 



not know what that institution should be, but I do know that unless these 
trouble makers are removed, the schools will be destroyed. Such a concept 
I know does violence to the thinking of many, current day educational phil¬ 
osophies. They will argue that a child is better off in a school whether 
he learns anything or not than he would be on the street. That may be true. 
But what is that child, and many, many more like him doing to the school. 

To find the answer, you need only to visit your neighborhood junior or 
senior high school. 

It is essential that parents once more become *concerned partners* of 
the schools and the teachers. Parents must insist on reasonable behavior 
r by their children.. And when a teacher reports a behavior irregularity to 
the parents, the parents with the teacher must seek correction with the same 
sincerity and vigor they employ when a probable defect in vision or hearing 
is reported. Defective vision usually is not serious. With few exception. 


vision can be corrected with one trip to the eye doctor. From there on only 
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periodic checks and minor remedial actions are needed. 

Not so simple with discipline. A discipline problem usually is 
difficult to correct. The problem, if ignored, or if it goes uncorrec¬ 
ted can and often leads to exceedingly seriour problems, ruining lives 
and bringing heartaches to parents. Here I think the observation of 
Ruskin is appropriate. "The purpose of schools is not to get people to 
know what they now do not know, but to act as they now do not act". I 
can think of no better guide for modern schools than that. 

Part and parcel with discipline is the establishment of effective 
programs of guidance and counselling. Not just for the pupil, but for 
the parents also. Parents, and rightfully so, are demanding more and 
higher education for their children.. They demand that their children 
graduate from high school. That is good, but when they demand that all 
their children obtain a baccalaureate or higher degree, I question the 
wisdom of that demand. 

For those of you who have been following the literature of higher 
education know that the market is flooded with Ph. Ds. Engineers, many 
with advanced degrees and significant experience literally are walking 
the streets in search of employment. It is not a question as to whether 
these people have the academic ability (they have demonstrated that) it 
is a question as to whether modern society has a job for them. At the 
same time, have you tried recently to obtain reliable service on your 
automobile or color television ser? Have you tried to call a service man 
to repair your dishwashwer or air conditioner? These people are in very 
short supply and the shortage will become greater in the future. Yes, 

m * 

these people may have grease on their faces and dirt on their hands but 
they also have greenbacks in their pockets and Cadillacs in their driveways. 



It is extremely difficult for a person in his late teens to make a 
decision as to what he or she wishes to do for his life's employment. 
Studies made of high school seniors over many years show that 

there is only a chance relationship between the expressed wishes at the 
time of graduation and what actually transpires in the future. But 
choices need to be made, and strong programs of guidance and counselling 
can help greatly with this most difficult but necessary decision. 


Unfortunately^guidance departments often are first to feel the a^e 


when -toe financial squeeze is imposed. Guidance departments seldom are 
staffed adequately, either in the number of persons assigned, or in the 
quality of the counsellor. If it could be realized, that adequate and 
proper counselling can and will save thousands of wasted teacher-hours, 
and a countless number of misdirected educational and occupational a^e»%s. 

Good and proper counselling can accomplish for the youth and the parent 
three very important things: a young person will be able to judge for himself 
as to whether there is a job available at the end of the preparation period; 
secondly the youth and his parents can take inventory of the student's ability, 
physical as well as mental, and gauge the chances of completing the preparation 
for the jobs being considered; and third, and perhaps the most important, a 
judgment as to whether the youth possesses the personal discipline, desire and 
tenacity to pay the price of preparation for the job. 

With today's system of screening and selection of students for college 
admissions, the number of students who fail because of the lack of mental 
ability is small. The vast majority of the failures are due to a lack of 

* Xt < 

personal discipline bbai—w4-ll caus^the students to apply themselves to their 
studies, to hold their noses to the Irindstone of serious study, and to make 
whatever other sacrifices may be required to achieve their established goals. 
Parents and students together must evaluate the findings of proper counselling 
and then follow with the decisions that arte best for the youths. 
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The findings of effective counselling may not always be pleasing to 
the parents and the studentj rarticularly if the findings do not include 
a baccalaureate degree. The glamor of a degree is so attractive that often 
the findings are ignored, and only after repeated failurs, expenditures of 
large sums of money will the parents and the student aaee d e to the earlier 
findings and take actions accordingly. 

In some jurisdictions there is a dark cloud hanging over the prospects 
of a successful guidance and counselling program. The cloud reads that 
placement of students in programs of education consistent with their ability 
and interest is a form of segreation. The cloud indicates further that each 
student must have the same educatioj/as every other student. Since the 
slower can not possibly keep pace with the faster student, the overall re¬ 
sult is a decelerated program, adjusted to the pace of the slower student. 
Teachers and counsellors must be free of judicial edicts that will 
Icuff them and prevent them from doing the job of teaching that they are 
capable of doing. While poodle dogs racing poodle dogs may make sense, 
poodles racing greyhounds does not. We have academic noodles and academic 
greyhounds. Don’t make one complete with the other. Give each a chance to 
compete with others where there is a good chance of success. 

Within the graduating class tonight, some are receiving their first 
degree. Others are receiving their first graduate degree, and a few the doc¬ 
torate. All three groups are to be congratulated, but the meaning of th#/"~ 
dagazee is somewhat different to each of the three groups. 

For those who are receiving their baccalaureate degree, and are about to 
enter the classroom, the thought of facing a class of your own for the first 
'time is a cause of real concern. It also is a wonderful opportunity to help 
others achieve a better and more useful life. If you have the makings of a 
true teacher, you will never regret your decision, although many times you 
will ask, "Is there not an easier way to make a living?". The rewards for 
teaching often are lost in the turmoil of daily activity, but sooner or later 
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you will begin to see, the countless numbers of persons who once were your 
pupils enjoying a rich and fuller life because of your teaching. These 
are the real rewards of teaching, rewards that become brighter and dearer 
as the years roll on. 

You will need to learn and understand children and young people. 

That is a real assignment but that will be a modest task compared to that 
of getting to understand ta rents. I have thought for years that it is most 

unfortunate that parents and their children must attend school a generation 
apart. How much simpler it would be if they could but attend together. 

You will be concerned whether the classes you teach are subject matter, 
integrated, correlated, cr core in their curriculum orientation. "Will I 
employ team teaching? How will I report student progress or lack of it to 
the parents?" These and dozens of other questions will trouble you. Truth¬ 
fully I wouldn’t worry too much about it, because it doesn’t matter too much 
where you start or how you proceed if you as a teacher are good enough. 

During the last few years you have studied, discussed, and sometimes 
cussed the many philosophical ntions that are rampant in today’s educational 
literature. The generation gap and the lack of communication often are 
cited as the chief source of classroom woes. You have heard speakers advocate 
that each pupil must be permitted to develop his unique person to the maximum. 
This is an awfully nice sounding pl'P'ase, but seldom is it either honored or 
achieved. You have heard that subjectmatter is vile and that social adjustment 
is the highest and most worthy goal of education. With all the fuzzy philo¬ 
sophical views chruning about in your mind, it is of little wonder that you 
approach your teaching position with reservations, 

I suggest that between now and your first class next fall that you give 


much thought to the philosophical jungle of education. Develop some concepts 
of your own. Concepts that are clear in meaning to you. Establish some goals 
that can be understood by your students as well as yourself. Remember that 
even in elementary grades, you as a teacher are only a part of a much larger 
team that will have an impact on your pupils. 

I think it to be unfair for me to speak critically as I have oi some of 


°t 


the more renowned notions now wiggling about in public education, and not 
set forth some of my views and concepts^-egarding attainable goals. 

First and foremost is the absolute necessity for developing an ability 
to read and write on a level that is appropriate for the student*s age. 
Without this ability, the door to most of education will be slammed 
i in the student*s face. 

Second , a skill in computation BM*txte*xdKyBi»p«Btxthat is appropriate to 

must 'M-bggtay) 

the age and ambitions of the childr be developec^i* Uiu levul uf'bhe 
■ Lh,e I ei[ nt r eiiin , n r -j-rni thrr ~ nu irt h 'D ' . lu n wlmu I 1 i ' i i 11 1 m t i 11-71 1 1 nm 1 ' « ' ;wrU ■ If 
studies in engineering fc&'^he goal then a successful study i^T^alculus 
in high school is a must. If the goal of a young lady is to become a 
housetfife then an ability to balance a check book and a skill aimed at 
living within the family budget would be a valuable asset. 

I think it a tragedy for aJrerson to reach maturity and not know and 
appreciate the history of the U.S., together with a knowledge of the 
heritage that is the property of all Americans. The prices others have 
paid for that heritage must be viewed in contest with his blessings and 


responsibilities, and what he as an American, «l2»^be expected to contribute 


to the continuing growth of this nation. 


live in a world of technology. J new development ha^arir 


We 


impact5~on our lives. A knowledge of that environment and the forces that 


surround us is essential to living a mature and useful life. It is not 

if 

needed that Irtsftv be^scientists, but it is necessary Auhat each be able to 

L IVKj( jf 

view the phenomenon! of technical advancement with appreciation and respect. 
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Few will question the need for developing a respect, acceptance and tolerance 
of our fellow men no matter what their race, color, or creed may be. To 
achieve this goald athletics of all types, including varsity competition, 
are a rich teaching resource. Not only do athletics contribute to the 
development of a strong body and a clear mind, but athletics can teach more 

functional religion than any other school activity that I am aware of. Ath¬ 

letes and entertainers have led the way in demonstrating successful integra¬ 
tion no only as to color but as to nationality, and creed as well. Use the 

activities that so often are dubbed "extra-curricular" to teach the behavior 

patterns that are so essential to successful living in this complex society. 

Closely related to the development of respect and tolerance of our 
fellow men, is the development of a set of values and standards that will be 
strong enough to sustain the pupils in times of trouble and stress. I know 
of no direct approach by which these can be taught. Precept and example on 
your part seem to be the most appropriate vehicle. Young people will test 
and challenge your values and standards. Any falseness on your part will be 
detected. Youth wants a world that is totally better than the one we know. 
With your help perhaps they can achieve it. 

In a vew moments all of the members of the 1971 graduating class will 
become alumni of the GWU. I congratulate you, and welcome you to this 
wonderful group of people. In becoming alumni you automatically acquire a 
great honor, but with the honor a responsibility is attached, a responsibility 
that I trust will not be held lightly. 

Just 100 years ago, the Supreme Court of Michigan handed down a decision 
..that has become a milestone in public education. That court held that it was 
proper for state and local governments to levy taxes to build and operate 
schools. While that decision did not originate the financial problems of the 
private university, it did pu in clear perspective an issue, that if private 
colleges and universities were to survive, they must look to the private 
friends of the university for support. 
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That includes universities with the largest endowments. The GWU is not an 
exception. But because of the excellence of its leadership, this university 
is in somewhat better position than many. Yet the balance is delicate, and 
in years to come the balance may be even more precarious. And whether that 
balance is written with red or black ink will depend on the active support 
of the alumni. Briefly, whether this university and other private univer¬ 
sities survive will depend to a large measure on the support given by each 
alumnus. 

Such is the responsibility that you assume, and if the growing response 
of the alumni over the past few years is an indicator for the future, you 
will not fail that responsibility. Remember that protesting students may 
interrupt classes or close the university for a day or two, but alumni that 
fail to support their university can close it forever. 

Thank you and Good Night. 


SUMMARY OF COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


by HOWARD 0. JOHNSON 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

To be delivered on June 6, 1971, at 7 p.m. in Lisner Auditorium, 21 Street 
and H Streets N.W. 

In his commencement address to the graduating class of the School of 
Education at George Washington University, Howard 0. Johnson, Senior Educator 
of the U.S. Navy (Ret.) charged that "schools have changed from truly educa¬ 
tional institutions to activities that are largely holding agencies for youths 
until they reach the age of employment." Johnson called this "the genesis of 
a serious sociological problem." 

He said that every child has a right to attend a good school "but when 
an individual or large numbers of children demonstrate that they are unable 
and/or unwilling to conduct themselves in a reasonable manner, they must be 
removed from the school and placed in some other institution." 

He called for a rethinking of the value of a college education and 
suggested that the individual, schools, and the society in general would be 
better off if fewer youths were "forced" to get a college degree. 
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Mr. President, Distinguished Trustees, Dean Linton, Faculty and 


Staff, Proud Parents, and more important than anybody today, the 


graduating scholars of Columbian College: 


I am deeply grateful for the warm and overly generous introduction. 


I am cminded of the grandmother who had her grandchild out in a baby 


carriage in Central Park one day and a friend came along and looked into 


the carriage and said, ’’That’s a beautiful grandchild you have there.” 

And the grandmother replied, ’’That's nothing. You should see his picture 


So I appreciate very much hav 




tell you 


about my picture. 


You should know that the Dean of your College, Calvin Linton, and 
I have been friends for a number of years. We share electrons together 
on many issues and have the Isame chemistry ontthe human condition! For 


one thirg, both of us believe in being lighthearted, if not lightweight, and 
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that laughter is a universal lubricant. I have been waiting for over a 


decade for a public forum such as this to express my feelings about him. 


Let me sum it up, then, by saying that I think Dean Linton is lhe_ out¬ 


standing liberal arts college dean in the entire country -- in his age 



group -- whatever age group that is. 

' JAs you can see, my role is that of the woman who went to church 
one day with her husband. Out loud, ttie man prayed: ”Oh, Lord, make 
me successful, and please keep me humble.” His wife, kneeling beside 
him, chimed in with a somewhat corrective plea: ”Oh, Lord, You make 

him successful, I f 11 keep him humble. " 


Secretary of Labor, Willard.Wirtz, once remarked that commence¬ 


ment speakers have a good deal in common with grandfather clocks: 


Standing usually some six feet tall, typically ponderous in construction, 


more traditional than functional, their distinction is largely their noisy 
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communication of essentially commonplace information. 


Which brings me to Dean Linton's invitation: lie said that he 


wanted someone who had delusions of adequacy that hr could meet every 
issue -- with an open mouth, something like Mrs. Mitchell. Ml' also 



added that he wanted a commencement speech which was (a) brief, 


(b) entertaining, and (c) thought-provoking, the standard but rarely filled 


specifications for.an address. It would be an unusual, but a welcome and 


refreshing experience, for once, to receive an invitation for a talk that 


is (a) long-winded, (b) dull, and (c) depressing. 


I think you should know that I come here after spending a long, 


long winter of discontent. State Legislatures concerned with fiscal fitness 
re not healthy for Commissioners of Education and other living things. 

\&o « s 

Public servants take/a 1 m of abuse and criticism in this day of the 
claw and the fang. As Kingman Brewster, President of Yale, once said, 
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ng m a goldfish bowl: it’s just tha; ^nmoono keeps frying 


to prison the water. M 


Physically, I feel a little like the man who was asked to give the 


address at the^annual meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. 


After dinner he wasKasked to lie down and say a few words. 


In short, 1 feel very, much like what the wildcat said in the middle 


of making love to a skunk: "I’ve'enjoy ed as much of this as I can stand.” 


I am reminded of H. L. Menckerv’s definition of a Puritan: He is 


a person who has a sinking feeling that somebody, somewhere, is having 


some fun. 


When I found that there was no escape from the honor of addressing 


you this evening, I asked Dean Linton to assign me a subject \>n which the 


audience would have even less information than I did. Doan Lint\>n answered 


graciously by saying that this would he possible* only if the andienco\were 


composed exclusively of faculty members. 


• ^ 


Now despite the assurance Doan lAutym gave me that I could speak 


on anything at all, he did ask that I seyd him a title for what 1 was going 

r /~\[\\ 

to say. I did submit one titl 



lim which I thought was a very good one: 


Something like The 1 Revolting Student. He promptly wrote back that I 


\ \ 


would be well-adviaed £0 pick another one since the one I had selected would 


hardly do justice to the occasion. Some educators would rather light than 


switch, but,/with my usual graciousness and humble obedience, 1 readily 


agreed to change the title -- the speech remains the same 


Commencement time is a lovely season, a time when the boys are 


gallant and the gals are buoyant. Groucho Marx it was who once said that 


boys and girls are different. He said they were different because they are 


looking for different things. Boys are looking for girls and girls are 


looking for boys. 


This commencement is for you, the graduates, only the end of, the 
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beginning. Your education has not ended now; it has only changed. 

T. S. Eliot knew what we often forget, that to make an end is to make a 

beginning and the end of one experience is where you start from. 

I have been especially preoccupied with the meaning of change for 

T- 

* 

education and the breathless acceleration of contemporary life with its 

i: -i 

• "S ‘ 

desanctification of cherished beliefs, the defrocking of ancient value 

* % 0 * • 

fortresses, and the pituitary growth of 1 new knowledge. A few words 

y 

suggest just recent changes: 

. . . transistors, computers. . . lasers, masers, pulsars 
and quasars. .. hippies, yippies, trippies. . . pop, op, 
geodesic domes. . . bottomless, topless, the pill. . . protest 

* f 

- * 

and confrontation. . . heart transplant and lunar landing. . . 

mini-, maxi-, and the midi. .. and hot pants, too. 

Change is the only constant we can depend upon in a day when 



tradition is defined as something you did last year and would like to do 


again. Jerry Lewis, a favorite comedian, remarked recently, too, that 
many college students are graduating just in time to build the computer 
that will replace them. 




The future isn't what it used to be, but, parenthetically, I think, 


too, that this world would be a far, far better world if we adults obeyed 


just two of the Ten Commandments, any two. 


4 ? 







Education no lo 


at commencement. We are in a time 


when everyone must W^learning from prekindergarten to postgraduate, 

f\ \r 

/ I / 

or, as I like to Hay, everyone from "two to toothless, " if not for employ- 

\y / 

/ 

ment, at leasst for his own happiness and usefulness, so that leisure time 

^ ' / 

/ 

does not become vacant time. Killing time surely affects eternity. 


An education in these days of rapid change "is not an act of 


salvation after which one is safe for eternity. " Education must be a 
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continuous process -- not simply a vaccination given to make the indivi 



'■.Atfr 


dual thereafter immune to ignorance or need for change. Earning a living 


is one thing; learning how to live a life -- a creative, sensitive and 

C£- 

humane life -- is another. 


You will still be employed in the y year 2000; you will just be middle 


aged with a long life 


will have better visi 



ou, at least to the year 2020 when you 


do now. ^ But the precious education which 


you have acquired heWyat Columbian College will become obsolete long 

before the year 2OJ0O. For its rich meaning in this connection let me 

/ 

remind you of my definition of a diploma: It is the remembrance of 


things passed. 


r; 


If this institution has taught you only one thing* it is learning how 


to learn. 


If this institution has imbued you with only one general motivation, 







I hope it is a natural inclination to continue with your education, formally 


and informally, long after any legal or centering job recjui remonts are met. 


And as a friend of mine has 9aid, what's good for general motivation is 


good for the count ry. Unemployed highly-specialized Ph. D. *s and enginee 


are finding out 





in these remarks. 


- • • •. f ’ 


The one essential grace* of mind with which I trust your faculty 
has endowed yovai^ the habit of anticipating and accepting the inevitability 

* * . j / . . 

of change, of becoming familiar with change, feeling comfortable with it, 

/ 

’i t 

understanding it, /of learning how to master and control it. The ire 

v •, / 

/ ' • v . . 

belongs to those who prepare for it. It was Cardinal Newman who said 

/ 

j 

that to chanc/e is to progress, to chafige often is to be perfect. 




- • •* K 
■ * v*.-* 


And so it was with my recent preoccupations with the meaning of 


change, that I settled on some forthcoming reforms in higher education 


and their causes, for my remaining remarks on this occasion. 
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I suppose it would be hazardous or even foolish to predict what 


lies ahead 





ds I should heeo the advice of a certain Episcopal 


Bishop in Virginia who was asked by a parishioner whether a non- 


Episcopalian could enter the Kingdom of Heaven. ’'Frankly," he said, 


'the idea had never occurred to me; but if he is a gentleman, he will not 


make the attempt. " 


While there may be many causes of the changes to come in higher 


education, young people themselves can claim credit for provoking many 


of them. Youthful impatience has served to quicken the otherwise glacial 


pace of habit so often characteristic of our social institutions. 






Id 


We have a new breed of student, biologically more mature than 


those of previous generations, much more knowledgeable by virtue of 


high mobility, travel, the mass media, and the affluence of a nation which 


makes possible more experiences, and we have, too, a generation of 
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students that is beginning to represent a greater cross-section of our 


society, including the new minority 



the conscience of higher education 


is highly informed on complex questions and international problems, and 
which is more concerned with social reform, has greater expectations as 


to what life should be like, and sees more clearly than some the inability 


of social institutions to redesign themselves fast enough to accommodate 
new demands. Sluggish human institutions, frequently set in concrete, 
with rules carved in granite, tradition-bound, and often devoid of 
meaningful human contact, too often are outdistanced by released human 
aspirations. Revolution, it has been said, is the result of an old society 
pregnant with a new one. 


Moreover, education at all levels in this country seems to be 



predicated on a number of myths: That the school or campus is'the 


exclusive place of education; that youth is the exclusive age of learning; 
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that knowledge flows exclusively from the teacher; that education is 


properly measured by the accumulation of courses and credits; that there 


is a ’’rhythm or pattern of intellectual curiosity or social maturity common 


to all;" that education must be experienced in unbroken sequences of 


several years; that it is dangerous or counterproductive to mix young and 



ol< the same classrooms; that there is little overlap between educational 



levels -- secondary school, college, graduate schools; that all college 


programs have to be 2 years or 4 years in length; that prolonged adolescence 



is a good thing and that the more education you can get before wi^ nki/ ig .is 


even better; that degrees and diplomas are the only indicators of talent 


and competence and are the only instruments by which economic and social 


mobility may be acquired; that not everybody can learn; and that admission 


to college can best be determined by quantitative criteria, school 



grades and College Board scores. 


Well all of this is changing; the time is ripe for comprehensive 


reform. I, myself, believe that sacred cows make good hamburger 






Of course, there are some academic-types and institutions that, like 


Victor Horde's uncle, will seek to find cures for Ihines which have no 


diseases air! will, undoubtedly, die from one of the cures. Others will 


he so open-minded that their brains will fall out. Nevertheless, T look 


for and welcome a pluralism of new experimental options in higher educa¬ 


tion. The world is such that the good ones will he herome in si it utional i/.ed 


fast enough, because of course every orthodoxy was once some man's 


herosy 



}(Wue( \rm*\cJaMA 

c KvinH tr zx rlinnn ^ y fn rmno '■ 


^et me discuss briefly a few chanperto come 


1. First, students, facility, and administrators and trustees 


will increasingly engage in joint deliberations; students will come to 


participate increasingly in the decision-making processes which affect 


them, and be viewed less as disciples than as colleagues, more as adults 


than as juveniles. This development is well under way. 


Secondly, institutions are becoming less insular and isolated, 
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and less detached. The old model of an intellectual estate as a sanctuary 


and refuge id dying out. Increasingly, our higher institutions will find 


a closer interdependence and interrelationship with society, and this is 


particularly true for urban institutions. I am not suggesting that colleges 


and universities become primarily involved social action agencies; yet, 


they should at least provide a knowledge base for dealing with social 


problems, such as pollution, poverty, and racism. 


3. This discussion leads me to the subject of open admissions, 


otherwise known as open enrollment or full opportunity. This concept has 


several aspects to it: 


First, it means that every high school graduate or person with a 


high school diploma or the equivalent, should have an equal opportunity 


for post-secondary education. It emphasizes equal access to post¬ 


secondary education, not universal higher education attendance. 
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Secondly, post-secondary education does not mean just the usual 


formal college and university baccalaureate or graduate degree programs. 
It means all kinds of trade, technical, semi-professional programs and 
institutions, whether they are non-profit or proprietary. We must give 
increased status to these worthy programs and increased emphasis to the 
notion that not everyone needs to go on to a bachelor of arts degree. In 
our largely credential conscious society, with its tyranny of diplomaism, 
degrees, now a common currency, are only a sign that a person is not 
intellectually inadequate. A collegiate education is not the only avenue 
to quality in education, to self-fulfillment, or to financially and 
intellectually rewarding lives. 


Thirdly, equal opportunity does not mean the same type or 


length of education for everyone. It has been well said that true equality 
consists of treating unequal things unequally. In our society there is a 



democracy of talent as well as one of excellence. A great variety of 
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talent is necessary to make it work. It depends upon a highly diversified 
range of decision-making ft^Hffe ring interests and abilities require 


differing programs, and we need to expand the diversity of the opportunities 

fi/fK 

we already haver not narrow them to a few limited collegiate patterns. 


Fourthly, we need to take a view of open admissions which places 


no rigid time limit as to when the aspiring and capable high school student 


or graduate can exercise his option for post-secondary opportunity or 


when he can complete it. 


Any person, if he wants to badly enough and is willing to put forth 


the necessary time and effort, should be enabled to earn a college-type 


degree. It just may take him longer either by spending some more time 


before entering college in making up deficiencies in basic skills, or by 


taking longer to complete a regular program, for instance, taking five or 


six years to finish an ordinary four-year engineering program. 
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I look for a more flexible and open system of education with 


increased opportunity for students, young and old, to participate in any 


program at any level at which they are capable of performing, for each 



student to proceed at his own pace. Wo need, too, more honorable forms 


of educational entry, exit, and re-entry, to create more socially 


approved channels for interrupting and resuming education, that will 


permit people, young and old, to work in and out of an educational setting 


as their interests and circumstances dictate. Necessary, too, are 


increased emphasis on independent study, more accommodating transfer 


policies betv ^ * types of educational agencies, with less 



indulgence in the narcissism of small differences, and less academic 


snobbishness about acceptance of credit for knowledge unconventionally 


acquired. 



'As Sam Goldwyn used to say, for your informatic 



let me ask 


you a question: ,f If the abilities, incentives, and learning styles of 
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students vary widely, why are most of them taught in the same way over 


the same period of time?’ 1 Or, why do students have to stay 12 to 16 


uninterrupted, consecutive years in school and college? Some students, 


for lack of motivation, or for other compelling reasons, should be en¬ 


couraged to drop out, with a strong guarantee of honorable later re-entry 


when desire returns or more maturity is acquired. Others, upon gradua¬ 


tion from high school should be guaranteed admission to college, but 



persuaded or encouraged to delay entry until some later date. Other 


programs should enable students to drop in and out of college, alternating 


work opportunities with college study. These and other changes should 


ensure that every student is a voluntary student. 


But we have more to do to see to it that our system is ’’free and 


open and compassionate and non-racist and productive.” We must go one 
step further in a new conception of higher education. 


Much progress has been made in breaking away from traditional 
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on-campus, one-institution, avenues to degree work'.J-^More remains to 


be done. 


The nation has grown and prospered a ATtire past because many 




people have been rewarded for what they know, rather than for how they 


learned it. 


It is ironic that the social and economic mobility of these people 
is being threatened and thwarted today in part by the growing emphasis 
on possession of credentials presumptively attesting to intellectual 
competence and acquisition of skills. We are a strongly "credentialed 
and academically oriented society" with a degree fixation, and it will be 
some time before employers will have the courage to hire people on the 

vJk 

basis of what they^ know jrather than on what degrees and diplomas they 
hold. 


As college instruction has shifted to a central concern of society, 
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and as a greater degree of education is required to operate economic, 


political, and social institutions in a post-industrial world that has shifted 


to a mental base, it is not surprising that increased attention should be 


paid to the formal credentials of those who aspire to positions of influence 


and power* 


If attendance at a college is the only road to these credentials, 


however, those who cannot, or have not, availed themselves of this 


route, but have acquired knowledge and skills through other sources, will 


be denied the recognition and advancement to which they are entitled. The 


Nation cannot afford such waste, nor should it tolerate such inequity. The 


costs of traditionalixm are too high. 


Confident that appropriate assessment techniques can be developed 


to recognize the knowledge and attainments of people who are either 


wholly or partly self-educated and who constitute an abundant, new non- 


traditional learning force in our society, we are now intensely engaged in 
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developing plans to have the State Board of Regents award undergraduate 


degrees to those who are able to demonstrate that they possess knowledge 


and abilities equivalent to those of a degree recipient from a New York 


State college or university, regardless of how the candidates have 


prepared themselves, or where they acquired their knowledge in a day 


when learning takes place in a variety of places and education has become 


a social condition. This is the idea of the external degree. You/don’ 


have to go to college at all to get a degree. 


Hopefully, success in this venture will stimulate other colleges 


and universities to use their great resources in expanding their own 


programs for innovative extension of educational opportunity. At the 


very least, heretofore sacrosanct ancient gurild practices and curricular 



rosan^t ancient gurnet practices and curricular 

'X W a \wyik)V 11m. |w9~ 

edLA, Taboo or not taboo, that is the question. 


rigidities s|Mii\d x be loosene 


I know it is forcing clarification of what a bachelor’s degree is supposed 


to represent. 




This humane proposal will open up our educational system and 


create further options for our people, young and old. I expect to see a 


substantial number of high sc hool graduates within this decade, taking 


this route toward acquiring an undergraduate degree. 



Other recent related developments are such things as The 


University Without Walls, a ^^^iflion of < r 1 ^ college's and universities 


r / 

and The Empire State Co tfon-residential college in the' State 



University of New Yorlu both of which arc' predicated on the proposition 


that learning is not the/ exclusive.* domain of formal institutions, although 


both ideas do require some formal residence wort. 


I am then led to another concern which is contained in the question: 


How can we make' our institutions and their currieulums, indeed, the whole 
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teaching and learning process, more humanistic and less depersonalized? 

I meaV by this: Simply a way of looking at the world which emphasizes 
instead o\money and things, the importance of man, his nature and central 
place in the un\erse; which teaches that all persons have dignity and 


worth; and that man\as made just a little lower than the angels; studies 
that provide the art of self^riticism, joy in learning, pleasure in creating, 
a sense of self and controlling o^'s ow^/st\ny; programs that make a 
critical examination of jJ»/qualitV qf HN knd dociety in the United States 
and what can be <J6ne ^ut it; sti^ies t/J^lead to a repair of our ravaged 

environment/and sol^e our sociaMmali|/nanciX; that satisfy one's emotions 

/ 

and aspirations in/an age of feelmg and of a sensa^e culture; that lead to 
the development of a personal life-style, celebrate spontaneity, and make 
one fully human. We need to redress the value imbalances of a techno¬ 
logical and materialistic society with its emphasis on makiX a living 


rather than on how to make a life. 
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We are entering a period of neo-romanticism, with a distrust 


of, and rebellion against, pure rationality that acquires human values, 


and which emphasizes that knowledge comes from experience, as well as 


the rational thought processes. I saw a cartoon recently which showed 


a young man in a mod suit sitting at a desk in the IBM Company. Behind 


him hung a sign: THINK -- But groove a little. This says it all for me 


about the new Era of Romanticism and the Age of Aquarius with its rebirth 


of love. 


pnPgcj \ ex fn nv .»r>f fTVrrr-v- r ^ p - 


inWe have shifted to a service society and a knowledge 


economy. Our post-industrial society is based on the cultivation of 


knowledge rather than craft skills. In James S. Coleman’s words, we are 


information-rich and action-poor, and what the student needs more is the 


opportunity for responsible productive action, or for any action that tests 


and develops him or that endows the student with a sense of responsibility 
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and with learning the satislac lion of adurvrnuMil. I look for an open 


system of learning rather than a closed system of teaching. 

f 


Do we not need a renascence of the liberal arts, redefined, re¬ 


formed, and infused with a new' vitality which they have lost in the bygone 


'’pabulum of classically-oriented liberal studies," lo borrow a phrase? 


Have we not "deified-the cognitive and ignored the affective, struggled for 

> 

\J ... 

the mental forms and lost the humanistic substance?" 


I look, then, for departures in the curriculum and in the manner 


and style of learning which may, as Champion Ward lias said, "combine 


in many ways action and theory, production and analysis, performance 


and appreciation, feeling and thought, work and study," with the work ex¬ 


perience involving many types of relevant social service and public 
affairs, using community agencies as adjunc t resources to the institution. 



Very much at the center of inquiry today, is the balance between 
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research and teaching and consultation engaged in by faculty members. 


One important consideration in making our institutions more humanistic 


is the restoration of teaching as an important faculty contribution. I am 



reminded of the difference petween a full-time and a part-time professor. 
A full-time professor /is away/from the campus all the time. 

/ u/ 

As John /Fischer, president of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, pas said: 

the b^st kept secrets of the academic world, ancient 
and modern^-^s thal the reputations institutions enjoy usually reflect 


their admission policies more accurately than they do the teaching pro¬ 


ficiency of thejr faculties. If students are selected with enough 


discrimination, any faculty can be made to look better than it really is. 


The test of a teacher, a school or a college is not the promise students 


possess' before they arrive but how their performance has been affected 


e time they leave. " 
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There is, too, a crisis of confidence amongst/liberal arts 


faculties as to what constitutes the appropriate education for a liberally 


educated person. They are no longer sure/nf the general education 


required in a free society. .Undergraduate colleges have become caught 


between the upgrading the secondary schools and the specializing 



downward shove of ^he graapjjite school, and find themselves fearful of 
partition between/ let is say, Ca/therine the Secondary and Frederick 


the Graduate. The new minority and disadvantaged groups now being 


admitted in creasingmimber^ also, are clamoring for relevance. 


Tames Conant said recently, in sympathetic response to youthful 


critics of college education today: Perhaps the time has come to give 


up all attempts of a faculty to tell young men and women what they ought 


to study in order to be broadly educated. 


The answer lies, I believe, in less attention to formal systems 
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of courses and fixed curricula, and far more, as has been said, to how 


a subject is taught, the experience of teachers, and their willingness to 


make the connections between their subject matter on the one hand, and 


the career interests and social and ethics concerns and vision of their 


students, on the other. 




Having said thfeselthings,/! am also confident that several highly 


competent institutions will so6n be offering bachelor’s degree programs 


which will be three years in length instead of four. There is for many 


an exceptional overlap between secondary schools and what is taught in 


college, perhaps amounting to at least 25%. No wonder some students 


are bored. I would/expect, in any case, that 10 to 15 per cent of high 


school graduates/could clearly be as well educated at the end of three 


years as they would be at the end of four. 


In mis connection we can also look for a reduction of time spent 
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in graduate and professional work art»d\earlier admission into graduate 


and professional schoola/^id ^reduction of time spent in those studies. 


A recent study by the Carnegie Commission has provided a clear focus 


for sjjxh expectations. 


From what I know of your President and Dean, George Washington 


University, too, is engaged in the planning which will result in "less time 


and more options." I have a theory that only those private institutions 


will survive which are better and more innovative then their public 


counterparts. 


Whether what 1 have predicted will come to pass and result in 


comprehensive reform is not certain. I am reminded of a story. You 


don't need this story but I need to tell it to you. 


Former Ohio Senator John W. Bricker, during a meeting here 


in Washington, told about an old medical professor who was addressing 


his final class before retirement. "Gentlemen," he said, "I have two 
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confessions to make before I go. The first is that you will soon find 


out that half of what I have taught you was not true. And my second 


confession is that I have no idea which half that will be. ” 


And no jn closing: 

Graduation from this liberal arts college is confirmation of a 


new role and a new status, a judgment by the faculty of your intellectual 


maturity, of your development as liberal artists. The goal of a liberal 


education is a quality and frame of mind as much as it is a body of 


knowledge. The liberal arts should have liberated you from timidities, 


preconceptions, and inhibitions, in order to make you free to possess 


your own nature, to lead you with delight to understand that you are a 


human veing worthy of study and celebration. It is the business of a 


liberal education to raise and illuminate the big questions, not to find 


answers, for is it not true that each person is born with a question that 


goes far beyond any answers? The liberal arts teach us that when all 
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the answers are known, all the questions have not been asked. The 


liberal arts should enable you to see some new truth, beauty, or goodness 


in even familiar things and cause you to wonder where your eyes were 


yesterday. As a friend of mine has said, the liberal arts are what you 


need so that when you knock on yourself, somebody is at home. The 


liberal arts are a menu for all seasions. They should help to answer the 


title of a new book by George Axelrod: "Where Am I Now--Whtn I Need 


Me? " 
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No commencement speaker can finish without offering some 


advice. 


As liberal artists, then, you will appreciate five brief bits of 

counsel: 


Firsts learnhow to laugh and especially at yourselves. While 
the unexamined life is not worth living, life without laughter is not worth 
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examining. Too many of llic y»)unj',. as woll ns Mu* old, 1 1 avc lorj’otlon 

aA- 

how to laugh. Mark Van Doren once said that a sense of humor is a sign 


in a man that he sees more sides of a thing than can he soberly and 


systematically stated. Add a little humor, then, to your earnestness and 


idealism. 


Secondly, believe deeply in your own human fallibility and that 


you may be only 85 per cent right on anyussue. 


Third, remember that your generation is going to live to be 115 


years old and that you're going to have to spend 85 years bei 


Fourth, remember that love today seems to be the only really 


taboo four-letter word, I remind you of Tolstoi, who once said that men 


think there are conditions when one may deal with human beings without love. 


r w 

But there are none. Your generation probably knows this belter than my 



own. 




Finally, as a Prince ton professor has remarked, be prepared 


to lose once in a while, and to search for ways to win again within the 


framework of organized social li 


/r 


A college president was om e asked what had become' of his last 


liberal arts college dean. He left us as he came," he replied, fired 

'-V t'crV 1 <t oV 

with enthusiasm. " 1 trust you leave* Columbian College fired with 


enthusiasm for putting these attitudes into full life-long practice. 


Good luck, may you have many clear days on which you ran se'er 


forever, and, in the host sense of the word, "goodbye," God go with you. 



EHN C/6/71 






NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 
RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 

RICHMOND MAH ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 22, 1971 

Jane uin*o. 676 -6466 


Lawrence Phillips Davis, son of Mr. and Mr*. Robert dill Davie, Tr., 
of 1904 Woodbine Road. Ri.chroond, V*., has been elected to aeabershio 
in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Aet* Kanp* national 
scholastic honor society. He attended Episcopal nigh School in Alexandria, 
V» (J Bethesis Chovv Chase Sigh School In Sethesds Md. , and Thoaae 
Jeffnrson High School in Richnond. Re ore i in Latin at Coorca 
"aahington and received the decree of Bachelor of Arts (W£th Distinction) 
froi» the university's Columbian College of Arta and Sciences at the 
university’s Seaquiccntannial Convocation on Fefcruarv 35, 1971. He 
served as Student Marshal i or the Columbian College at the convocation 
and vent to the stage of Constitution Hall t.o receive hie diploma in 
token of the presentation to all oi the Columbian College graduates. 

At the university he von the Staugntou Prise for Latin, and the El tor. 

Prize for Greek. He ves a meaner of the German Club. dl« hobbles are 
weigh till tifiK and spectator sports. He hopes tn teach and plans to begin 
his graduate studies this September. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804. Washington, D. C. 20006, 202-676-6460 


Montgomery County Sentinel 
Pauline Publications 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 22, 1*71 

%f&ne Lingo, 575*6466 


RJCaYILLE GIRL EL2CT2D TO PHI SETA :<AT?A 

Leslie B. Surra (Hri. Paul 3. Lurxa^ of 5116 Parklsvn Terrace, 

Rock villa, Md., nas bean elected to membership in Taa George Washington 
LUivarsity chapter of Phi Beta Rappa, national scholastic honor society. 

^ graduate of Woodrow WIIsoq High School, sne la now a senior at 3eorge 
Washington, uajorlng in art history and theory. Jhe is a member of Phi 
Sigr>a Sigma sorority, and the boards of Big Sis, upperclass vo.-.en's service 
organization, and Tassels, vonaa't service honorary. Ear mother, 

Mrs. Laater L. Burtnick, and v 'er sietsr, Mrs. Herman 8. Slick, also 
attended Coorge flashing ten. 




NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


TOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Park Ridge Herald Tune 22, 1971 

Park Ridge Advocate (both Illinois) Jane Lingo, A7A-6466 

PARR RIDGE GIRL ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Kathleen Tongue All 1 good ( v, rs. Janes P. Alllgood) daughter of Mr. and 
v rs. Vllllan M. Tongue of Park Ridge, Illinois, baa been elected to 
membership In the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, national scholastic honor society. A graduate of ^alne Tvrp. H. S. 
South In Park Ridge, she received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
George Washington In 1970 with a major in nathenatlcs. 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 23, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

SUSAN MANN GOLLA ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Susan Mann Golla (Mrs. Victor K. Golla), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Hugo S. Mann of Frankfurt, West Cramany, has been elected to membership 
in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. She attended Kalserstautem American High School 
in West Germany and received the degree of Associate in Arts from the 
American College iln Paris. She received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with a major in anthropology from George Washington in 1970. She 
is now a graduate student at George Washington iln the field of anthropology 
working toward a master's degree. Her hobbies are poetry, mythology, 
and travel. Her husband, Victor K. Golla, is Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at George Washington. 






NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


ALLENTOWN MORNING CALL FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

ALLENTOWN EVENING CHRONICLE June 23, 1971 

Jane Linco, 676-64A6 

ALLENTOWN MAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Jeffrey Glass, son of Mr. end Mrs. Charles Glass of 305 South 
Saint Cloud Street, Allentown, Panna., has been elected to xeebership 
In the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. He Is a graduate of William Allen High School 
where he was a n*vber of the National Honor Society, the A Cappella Choir, 
and the English Club. At George Washington he was a member of SERVE, a 
tutorial or-aniaatlon, and worked on the student publication, Acadeslc 
E valuation . He has attended the university with the aid of a Board of 
Trustees Scholarship and a Pennsylvania State Scholarship. * : e worked 
part-time in the G'W Admissions Office. Ills hobbles are films, music, 
and travel. Future plans include lav or colla-re teaching. 

He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction, 

Special Honors) with a major in history from the university's Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences in eoruaencement exercises in Constitution 
Hall on June 6, 1971. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 _ 676-6460 


News-Comment, Media, Pa. FOR IMJEDIATE RELEASE 

June 23, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-646A 

MEDIA MAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Bernard John Vi1llama, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard J. Williams 
of 920 Penn Valley Road, Media, Penna., has been elected to membership in 
the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. He is a graduate of Nether Providence High 
School in Wallingford, Penna., where he was active in drama, was features 
editor of his school newspaper, and was a member of the Varsity Cross Country 
Team, and of the National Honor Society. At Ceorge Washington, he has 
been a mb ra ber of Order of Scarlet, sophomore men's service honorary; 
and Omicron Delta Kappa, national men’s leadership honorarv. He served 
as chairman of the operations board of the university's Marvin Center 
and received a Student Assembly certificate of appreciation for his 
service. He was also a member of the governing board of the center and 
served as assistant editor of Academic Evaluation , at student publication. 

He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction, Departmental 
Honors, Special Honors) with a major in history from the university’s 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in commencement exercises on June 6, 
1971. His hobbles are chess, reading, skin diving, fencing, and travel. 
Futrue plans Include law school. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Are., N. W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Miami Herald TOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Miami News June 23, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

MIAMI ’UN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Jonathan S. Kahan, eon of Mr. and Mrs. Taul H. Kahan of 10,000 S. W. 
59th Court, Miami, Fla., has been elected to membership in the George 
Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic 
honor society, lie is a graduate of Palisetto High School in Miami where 
he was president of the Latin Honor Society, vice president of the Literary 
Society, and a member of the Junior Classical League, the Science Honor 
Society, the Engineering Society, and the Kay Club. At George Washington 
ha has been a member of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman men's scholastic honorary, 
and has been on the Dean's List for five semester*). He has also been a 
member of the Varsity Rifle Team, Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, and 
Alpha Phi Omega, national service fraternity. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts fron George Washington in 1970 with a major in history, 
with special honors and departmental nonors. He has just completed his 
first year at The George Washington University's National Law Center. He 
will be a second-year law student in September. He is employed In the 
library of the Washington law firm of Vfilner, Cutler, and Pickering. 

His hobbies are water skiing, riflery, scuba diving, and hiotory. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-646 0 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 24, 1971 
Mary Kidder, 676-646? 

NEW MASTER'S IN URBAN LEARNING 
OFFERED TO D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

A new Master's degree program in Urban Learning, the first to be especially 
designed by a major university for a special group of D.C. teachers, will be 
offered by George Washington University at Roosevelt High School beginning June 30. 

The interdisciplinary graduate-level program for D. C. teachers of health 
and physical education is one of the new M.A. in Special Studies degree programs 
offered through the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott recently endorsed the Special Studies degree program as one of several 
educational reforms on both the undergraduate and graduate level which call for 
"greater flexibility in meeting the needs of citizens." 

More than 76 teachers are expected to register for the program on June 29* 
"The course will update the skills of the teachers while providing a strong 
background for understanding and coping with the special aspects of an urban 
environment," according to Dean E. R. Magruder of the College of General Studies 
which administers the University's off-campus programs. 

Instrumental in setting up the curriculum were Frank Bolden, Director of the 
Department of Health, Physical Education, Athletics and Safety for D. C. Public 
Schools, his staff and teachers. "The degree program was created to fulfill some 
of our greatest needs— in family life and sex education, in drug abuse education 
and in methodology in physical education and health," he said. 


-more- 
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"The program will be very beneficial," he added. "The University will be able 
to provide a public service, while our teachers completing the degree will become 
eligible for permanent status." (Senior high school teachers in the District are 

required to get Master's degrees in order to obtain permanent, rather than temporary, 
status.) 

The program will include courses in sociology, psychology, education and phar¬ 
macology. Of these, three new courses in physical education and one in sociology 
are being developed especially for the teachers. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations. 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202-676-6460 


Westerly Sun, Westerly, R. I. 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 24, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

PAWCATUCK MAN ELECTED TO PKI BETA KAPPA 

Cary E. Korte, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lrnest J. Korte of 17 Prospect Street, 
Pawcatuck, Conn., has been elected to membership in the George Washington 
University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor society. 

He is a graduate of Stonington High School in Pawcatuck. He majored in 
zoology at George Washington and received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
(‘vith Distinction) from the university's Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences in commencement exercises on June 6, 1971. His future plans 
include graduate school in anatomy. 


With Picture 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., 14.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006 , 202 — 676-6460 


Chicago Tribune 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Chicago News WR tXHKDIATB RELEASE 

Today (Chicago) June 24 , 1971 

Jane Lingo, 674 6466 

CHICAGO HAT ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Cary Jay '-‘alk.ln, eon of ir. and v ra. Arthur B. Malkin of 
1500 Lake ‘-hop* Drive, Chicago, Illinois, he* been elected to 
weebershin in the Ceorye ’sshin^ton Pniveraltv chapter of Phi Keta 
Eappa, national scholastic honor society. Re i» a graduate of the 
Latin school of Chicago. wVero ho wa* a to bar of the Student Court, 
and served as ita chief justice in hie last vear. At George * aahtn, ten 
he has been on the '-van's List f our ti. ea. he ha* worked on the 
University Ratchet, the student navenaoer, aa editorial fas’.e editor, 
assistant cultural affair* editor, and asslctant features editor. 

Ue is a Berber of Sl t ;.ia Delta Chi, the journalise fraternity, ':1a hobbies 
include golf, #vlamin.'i and aatlle , politic*, classical runic, jar.*, 
sutooobiles film and book*. he hepee; to become an attorney, to write, 
teach, and o into *ovtrn-, eot service. received the devree of Bachelor 
of Art* (With tatfnetion) with a najor in political acier.ee fror the 
univareitv'e GoluaJiua Collet?# of Art* and Helene** in co-«WMtce'««fc 
exercises on June 6. 1971. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Blairstown Press 

New Jersey Herald (Newton, N. J. ) PGR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 24, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


BLAIRSTOVN GIRL ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Jeanne Benko, daughter of Mr. and Mra. Alexander J. Eenko of 
Blairs town. New Jersey, has been elected to raeinbership in the George 
Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic 
honor society. She is a graduate of Sparta High School in Sparta, 

New Jersey, where she was a member of the National Honor Society, the o 
orchestra, and was active in girls sports. She holds an Alumni Scholar¬ 
ship to George Washington and has been on the Dean's List for four 
semesters. She will begin her senior year at George Washington this 
coming fall and her future plans Include graduate school. It is a 
signal honor to be elected to Phi Beta Kappa as a Junior. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202-676-6460 


The (Bergen) Record 

Paterson Evening News N. J. FOR IMMEDIATE RELRASK 

June 24, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

FAIR LAWN MAN ELECTED TO Phi BETA KAPPA 

Michael S. Bogdanov, son of Hr. and Ira. Sidney Bogdanov of 4-29 
Grunauer Place, Fair Lawn, hew Jersey, has been elected to membership 
in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. He is a graduate of Fair Lawn High School, 
where he was a member of the Library Council and the Conparative Religion 
Club. At George Washington he has majored in international affairs and 
has had partial scholarship help from the .ienry .hitefleld Sartson Scholar¬ 
ship. He has been a raeiobar of Alpha Flit Omega, national service fraternity, 
and served as vice president of the George Washington chapter. He worked 
on the Academ ic.Evaluation , a student publication, and has been a member 
of Old Men, upperclassmen's service organization. He received the decree 
of bachelor of Arts (Vith Listinctlon) from the university’s School of 
t'ublic and International Affairs in coiomencement exercises on June 6, 1971. 
He looks forward to a legal career, possibly in international lav. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202-676-6460 


The Herald News, Passaic, N. J. (with picture) 

The Paterson Evening News, N. J. TOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

The Newark Star Ledger, N. J. June 24, 1*171 

Jane Llagro, '>76- 6466 

CLIFTON KAN ELECTED TO PUT SETA KAPPA 


Steven J. Briiek, eon of Mr. and Kre. Joseph T. firlrek, Jr., of 
108 Placet Avenue, Clifton, K. J., Lee been elected to weraberahip In the 
George Washington University chapter of Phi Seta Kappa, national acholaatic 
honor society. Ue la a graduate of Clifton High School where he was a 
aieuber of the Spanish Club, the Honor Society, the Key Club, and the 
Clifton Golden Jubilee Committee. Ho has held a Board of Trustees 
scholarship to George Washington. He has been a member of Alpha Phi 
Owe**, national service fraternity, and worked with Student* for Kennedy 
In 1968. He has worked oart tine at the George Washington University 
Admissions Office. Hi. hobbles include painting and drawing, tennis, 
golf, horseback riding, and oolitic. Be plan, to attend to attend 
the Washington and Ue University Law School In Septerber artd later to 
enter the practice of law. He eventually wants to to into active politics, 
ne tsajored in political aclence at George Washington and received the 
decree of Bachelor of Arta (With Distinction) fror : tha university’s 
volur.blan Collage of ;\rta and Sciences In exercises on June 6, 1971. 
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The George Washington University 


Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804 , Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Bethesda Tribune (with picture) 
Maryland News 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 24, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 476-6466 


CUKVY CHASE MAN ELECTED TO PKI BETA KAPPA 

David S. Senzel, son of Mr, and Ira. Irving Senzel of 2609 Soss 
^load, Chevy Chase, Md., has been elected to ce-'bership: in the Ceorgc 
Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic 
honor society. He is a graduate of Bethesda Chevy Chase High School 
where he was in the orchestra and the Biology Club. At Ceorpe Washington 
he has oajored in chenistry, and has won the Chemical Rubber Company 
Ward (196S), the Kappa Kappa 9am<a Award in Biology (1969), the American 
Chemical Society Award (1970), and the Alpha Chi Slfpaa Senior -Ward in 
Cheri3try, the Byrne Thurtell bums Award in Organic Chemistry, and the 
'.'illie E. Fitch Memorial Award in Chemistry (1971). He was a rsenhcr of 
Phi Cta Sifwa, freshman nen's scholastic honorary, and worked on Th e *jlg , 
hu-ior magazine, and Fotoriac, the literary magazine. His hobbies are reading., 
cartooning, fiction writing, and tennis. He plans to do graduate void In 
biochemistry and to go into research and teaching. 

Fe received the decree of Bachelor of Science ("ith Distinction) 
from the university's Columbian College of Arte and Sciences in eonmencer.«nt 
exercises on June 6, 1971. 
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Elizabeth Daily Journal, N. J. 

Linden Leader, N2 J. 

LIHDEiJ GIRL ELECTED TO PUI BETA KAPPA 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 24, 1171 

Jane Lingo, 576-6466 


Mias Beverly A. Uoloka, daughter of Mr. and Mra. Michael Holoka 
of 237 Huasa Street, Linden, New Jersey, has been elected to membership 
in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Seta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. She is a graduate of Mother Seton Reg. high 
School in Clark, New Jersey, where she vaa editor-in-chief of the yearbook. 

She has attended George Washington with the aid of a Board of Trustees 
Scholarship and a Columbian Wonsan's Scholarship. She has been a member 
of Big Sis, uppercalss women’s organization; Alpha Theta Nu, scholarship 
holders organization, Tassels, sophomore women's service honorary; and 
Mortar Board, senior women’s scholarship, leadership, and service honorary. 

She has done volunteer work in the 9, C. schools and her future plans 
include teaching at the university level. She majored in psychology at 
George Washington and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) froia the university's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
in exercises on June 6, 1971. She won the Smith, rline and French Award 
for the best undergraduate research project in psychology. 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 24, 1971 
Mary Kidder, 676-6467 

NEW MASTER'S IN URBAN LEARNING 
OFFERED TO D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

A new Master's degree program in Urban Learning, the first to be especially 
designed by a major university for a special group of D.C. teachers, will be 
offered by George Washington University at Roosevelt High School beginning June 30. 

The interdisciplinary graduate-level program for D. C. teachers of health 
and physical education is one of the new M.A. in Special Studies degree programs 
offered through the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott recently endorsed the Special Studies degree program as one of several 
educational reforms on both the undergraduate and graduate level which call for 
"greater flexibility in meeting the needs of citizens." 

More than 76 teachers are expected to register for the program on June 29. 
"The course will update the skills of the teachers while providing a strong 
background for understanding and coping with the special aspects of an urban 
environment," according to Dean E. R. Magruder of the College of General Studies 
which administers the University's off-campus programs. 

Instrumental in setting up the curriculum were Frank Bolden, Director of the 
Department of Health, Physical Education, Athletics and Safety for D. C. Public 
Schools, his staff and teachers. "The degree program was created to fulfill some 

of our greatest needs- in family life and sex education, in drug abuse education 

and in methodology in physical education and health," he said. 




URBAN LEARNING 

"The program will be very beneficial," he added. "The University will be able 

to provide a public service, while our teachers completing the degree will become 

eligible for permanent status." (Senior high school teachers in the District are 

required to get Master's degrees in order to obtain permanent, rather than temporary, 
status.) 

The program will include courses in sociology, psychology, education and phar¬ 
macology. Of these, three new courses in physical education and one in sociology 
are being developed especially for the teachers. 
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Washington Dailies 
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_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 
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_U.S. News and World Report (Educ.) 
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_Change Magazine (News) 

_Charging Times 
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_College and University Business, [1 

_Collegiate News and Views 

_Federal Times (News Dept.) 

_Intercollegiate Press 

_School and Society 

_Voice of America-The Breakfast Show 

_Vital Speeches 

_Youth Enterprises Syndicate, Inc. 
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X. Washington Stations 
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_Public Service Director 

_Networks (Washington Offices) 

_ABC (News Director) 

_CBS (News Director) 

_NBC (News Director) 
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_Public Service Director 
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_Public Service Director 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave ., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 28, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676 - 6 U 66 

"THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST" 

AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Oscar Wilde'6 The Importance of Being Earnest will be presented in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre, GW, 800 - 21st Street, N. W. under the auspices of the 
University's Department of Speech and Drama on July 14, 15, 16 , 17, and 18, at 
8:00 p.m. and on July 17* Saturday, at 2:30 p.m. 

The play, an overwhelming favorite ever since it was written in 1895» is an 
attack on the formality and stuffy decorum of the Victorian period. 

Dr. Sydney James, Director of University Theatre at George Washington, will 
direct the play, and says of it, "It is very applicable to our age as we also are 
not earnest in some ways." 

Oscar Wilde said himself, of his sophisticated and witty farce, "The first 
act is ingenious; the second, beautiful; the third abominably clever." 

Costumes will be done by Paul Parady, the set design by Dean Munroe, and 
lighting by Nathan Garner. 

Principal characters will be: 

John Worthing...Pinkney Mikell 

Algernon Moncrieff.Richard Schaefers 

The Reverend Canon Chasuble.Jack Ehrhardt 

Lane.Peter Rose 

Lady Bracknell.Susan Brown 

Gwendolen Fairfax.Nancy Cahill 


-more- 











GW THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


22222 


Cecily Cardew.Marlene James 

Miss Prism.Gail Obenreder. 

TICKETS will be $2.00 for the general public and $1.00 for all students (with ID). 
For tickets, call 6?6-6l79. Tickets may be purchased at the Ground Floor Information 
Desk in the Marvin Center,800 - 21st Street, N. W. or at the box office before per¬ 
formances. 

AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION based on the play will be conducted by Dr. James in 
the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre, 800 - 21st Street, N. W. on Thursday afternoon, 

July 15, at 3:00 p.m. The discussion is open to the public. 
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_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 


Outside D.C. Area Papers 

_Baltimore News-Post (Educ. Writer) 

_Baltimore Sun (Educ. Writer) 

_Christian Science Monitor 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_New York Daily News (National News Desk) 

_New York Post (National News Desk) 

_New York Times 

_Education Editor 

_National News Desk 

_Wall Street Journal (Educ. Writer) 

WIRE SERI/ICES 

_Associated Press 

_Education Desk (Mr. Bill Waugh) 

_News Desk 
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_United Press International 

_KCNS (local wire) 

_National News Desk 

_Scripps-Howard (National News Deak' ; 

MAGAZINE 

_American Education Mag. 
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_Changing Times 
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_College and University Business, [I 

_Collegiate News and Views 

_Federal Times (News Dept.) 

_Intercollegiate Press 
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_Voice of Araerica-The Breakfast Show 

_Vital Speeches 

_Youth Enterprises Syndicate, Inc. 

TELEVISION 

_Washington Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

_Networks (Washington Offices) 

_ABC (News Director) 

_CBS (News Director) 

_NBC (News Director) 
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Washington Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

Maryland Stations 

_News Director 

_Public Service Director 

Networks (Washington Offices) 

Virginia Stations 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.WSuite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Kansas City Star, with pic 
Country Squire magazine 

Squire Publishers Inc. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 28, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


KANSAS CITY V IAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


John A. Valenti, son of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Valenti of 504 E. 91st 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, has been elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, national scholastic honor society at The George Washington University. 
He is a graduate of Center Senior High School in Kansas City, where he 
worked on the school newspaper, and was a member of the Chess Club and 
the Glee Club. He has attended George Washington with the aid of a Board 
of Trustees Scholarship. He is a member of Phi F.ta Sigma, freshman men's 
scholastic honorary, and of Sigma Phi Epsilon social fraternity, which he 
has served as scholarship chairman, rush chairman, and alunmi relations 
chairman. He is also a member of the Bridge Club. His hobbles Include 
contract bridge, philately, volleyball, and golf. Ke is now a senior 
in the School of Public and International Affairs at George Washington. 

He plans to pursue graduate work in business and is presently looking 
forward to a possible career in international business. 





NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W.. Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Indiana 


SOUTH BEND GIRL ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
June 28, 1971 
Jane Lingo 


Lois W. Ruffner (Mrs. John M. Ruffner), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Irvin S. Warstler, formerly of South Bend, Indiana, now living at 
118 Orchard Ridge, Hillsdale, Michigan, haa been elected to membership 
in The George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. She is a graduate of John Adams High School 
in South Bend where she was a member of the Glee Club and the Drama Club. 

At George Washington she has majored iAnFrench language and literature. 

She is a member of Sigma Phi Rho, Latin honorary; Phi Kappa Phi, honor 
society recognizing and encouraging superior scholarship; Pi Lambda 
Theta, professional organization in education; and the Alliance Francaise. 

She serves as a Den Mother for Cub Scouts, BRA. She received a Citizenship 
Award in her senior year in high school. She received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Education from the university's School of Education in exercises 
on June 6, 1971. Her degree was awarded "With Distinction". 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Waterloo Courier, Waterloo, lov.*a (with Pic.) 

Cedar Falla Daily Record, Cedar Falls, Iowa IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 28. 1^71 
lane Lingo, (> 76-6466 

WATERLOO GIRL ELECTED TO PEI BETA KAPPA 

Margaret A. Robinette, (Mrs. Cary .0. Robinette), daughter of 
Isvald S. >;oth of Waterloo, Iowa, has been elected to ruerAership in 
the Ceorge Washington University chapter of Phi Sate Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. A graduate of West Mich in laterloo, she 
najored in art history and theory at 0eor«« Washington. Prior to coring 
to George ’ tahln, ton, she was in the honors program at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1967-68. She was on the lean's List at CW in the spring 
and fall of 1970. Ehe received the decree of Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction, 
^ ec ial Honors) from the university's Columbian College of Arts and 
sciences in exercises on June 6, 1971. Her hobbles are ceramics, painting, 
Writing (poetry) and the environmental nove;^ent. She plans to combine 
teaching with earning her toaster's and Ph 0 degrees. 




NEWS RELEASE FROM 


Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202-676-6460 


The George Washington University 


To VISALIA TIMES-Delta 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 28, r?71 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


VISALIA MAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Albert C. Myrick, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Myrick 
of 2703 W. Laura Ave., Visalia, California, has been Elected to membership 
in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic honor society. A graduate of Redwood High School in Visalia, 
he is majoring in geology at George Washington, where he will be a senior 
next year. He is employed at the Smithsonian Institution in the Divison 
of Vertebrate Paleontology. He served four years in the United States 

wavy. His hobby is fossil marine mammals. Future plans include paleocetology 
(scientific research). 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804 , Washington, D. C. 20006 , 202 — 676-6460 


Beacon (with pix) *T>R IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Sun June 29, 1971 

Ledger-Star Virginian-Pilot(with pix) Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

TOO VIRGINIA BEACH GIRLS ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Two Virginia Beach girls, rise Jury and Cecelia Louise Leahy, have 
been elected to menbership In the George Washington University chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor society. 

Rise Gary is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Keith P. Cury of 
4304 John Silver Road, Virginia Beach, Virginia. She is a graduate of Prank 
W. Cox High School in Virginia Beach, where she was editor of the literary 
magazine, and served on student government committees and a project. She 
has attended George VJashington with the aid of a Board of Trustees Scholar¬ 
ship, a Georgetown Professional Womens Scholarship, and an ARCS Foundation, 

Inc. Scholarship (Achievement Rewards for College Scientists). She has been 
a member of the Women's Recreation Association and the Tennis Team; Alpha 
Lambda Delta, freshman women's scholastic honorary; the Society of Physics 
Studsnts; and Sigma Pi Sigma, physics honorary, of which she was secretary, 
iler hobbies are tennis, organ, and guitar. She received the degree of Bachelor 
of Science (With Distinction) from the university's Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences on June 6, 1971. 

Cecelia Louise Leahy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Leahy 
of 704 Coach House Court, Virginia Beach, Virginia. She is a graduate of 
Norfolk Catholic High School where she was a member of the French Club and 
active in forensics and honoraries. She has attended George Washington with 
the aid of a Board of Trustees Scholarship. She served on the Model Government 
Commission and the Student Academic Council, as well as the Student Faculty 
Alumni Advisory Committee for the University's School of Public and International 
Affairs. She is a member of Del££ Phi Epsilon, foreign service fraternity. 


MORE 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations. 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Suite 804 , Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Liberty Vindicator, Liberty, Texas 


LIBERTY MAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 29, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


John Robin Wilson, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Wilson of Liberty, 

Texas, has been elected to membership in the George Washington University 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, national honor society recognizing "outstanding 
Intellectual capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. 
He is a graduate of Liberty High School where he wa9 editor of Panth er Paw, 
and president of the National Honor Society. He was in Germany in 1965-66 
under the auspices of the American Field Service-Anerican Abroad program. 

He held a Board of Trustees Scholarship in 1967-68, and won the German 
Prize in 1968. At George Washington he has served as assistant editor of 
Academic Evaluati on, a student publication. Uis hobbies and interests 
Include the study of the writings of Milton and Coethe, original etchings, 
English pottery and porcelain, and hiking, especially in the Appalachian 
Mountains. Now a senior at George Washington, John will receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from the university's Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences with a major in history in September, 1971. I’.e expects 
to enter Princeton Graduate School this fall to study European intellectual 
history with the ain of earning a Ph.D. and eventually teaching. 

One of John Wilson's ancestors, John Preston Fowler of Bastrop 
County, received the degree of Bachelor of Lav9 (LL. B.) fron George 
Washington in 1870. He returned to Bastrop County and practiced law 
and was mayor of Bastrop, Texas, and vas later a Judge. 

John Wilson received the Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Award in United 
States History this spring at George Washington. 







NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N. WSuite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, 202 — 676-6460 


Terre Haute Tribune 70 R IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Terre Haute Star both with pix June 29, 1971 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

TERRE HAUTE KAN ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

Robert Allan Kosenfeld, aon of Mr. and Mrs. George kosenfeld of 

33 South 23rd Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, has been elected to membership 

in the George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kaopa, national 

honor society recognising "outstanding capacity well employed" in the 

field of liberal arts and sciences. He is a graduate of Viley High 

School in Terre Haute. During his high school years, he vaa state champion 

for extemporaneous speaking in 1966 and 1967. At George Washington he has 

been named successively outstanding freshman, sophomore, and lunior man, 

and this year received (Jointly with GW student Stephen Phillips) the 

Oaicron Delta Kappa Award for the most constructive work in student activities. 

lie vaB a member of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman men's scholastic honorary, the 

Order of Scarlet, service honorary for sophomore and junior men, and Omicron 

Delta Kappa, national fraternity emphasising leadership in extracurricular 

activities. He has worked for the past four years in the office of 

Congressman John Myers (7th Congressional District) of Indiana. A member 

of Sigma Nu fraternity, he has been active in campus life. At George 

Washington he has majored in public affairs and received the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts (With Distinction) from the university's School of Public 

and International Affairs in exercises on June 6, 1971. He was the Student 

Speaker at the exercises and at those of the university's Columbian College 

of Arts and Sciences, about an hour and a half later. He has been named a 

Rhodes Scholar and will attend Oxford University in England in the fall. 

Future plans include law school after Oxford and then politics or public service. 
RESUME OF UNDERGRADUATE ACTIVITIES ATTACHED. 


MORE 
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RESUME OF UNDERGRADUATE ACTIVITIES 


Freshman Year 1967-68 

Recipient of the Craig Sterling Logan Award given annually 
to the outstanding freshman man. (May 1968) 

Outstanding Fraternity Pledge-an award presented by the 
Inter-Fraternity Council. (January 1968) 

President and Vice President of the Pledge Class of the 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. (Fall 1967) 

Member of Sigma Nu Intramural football and swimming teams. 

Elected to Phi Eta Sigma-Freshman Men's Scholastic Honorary. 
(May 1968) 

Member of the Student Council Academic Committee-an ad hoc 
committee charged with representing student opinion in academic 
policy matters. (Spring 1968 ) 

Congressional Staff Member-United States Representative John 
Myers of Indiana. (Academic Year 1967-68) 

Participant in the Bi-Partisan Congressional Intern Program- 
United States House of Representatives. (Summer 1968 ) 


Sophomore Year 1968-69 

Recipient of Order of Scarlet Award given annually to the 
outstanding sophomore man. (May 1969 ) 

Vice President-Sigma Nu Fraternity. (Fall 1968 ) 

Member of Sigma Nu Intramural swimming and football teams. 

Elected in University-wide election as the first chairman of 
the reorganized Academic Committee-the Committee was made a standing 
one and the chairman became a permanent member of the Executive 
Committee of the Student Assembly. (February 1969) 

Delegate to the National Student Association National Convention 
in El Paso, Texas. (August 1969 ) 






Participant in a special forensics project which included 
the demonstration and explanation of debate style and analysis 
to high school debaters in the Washington area. (Fall 1968) 

Member of the Student Alumni Liaison Committee-a group 
designed to open communication between members of the University 
community and University graduates. (Academic Year 1968 - 69 ) 

Member of the steering committee of the Student Recruitment 
Committee-a student committee operating under the auspices of the 
Admissions Office. The group supplemented the regular admissions 
process by encouraging communication and direct contact between 
present students and prospective ones. (Academic Year 1968-1969) 

Member of Faculty Senate Committee on Student Relationships- 
a committee composed Jointly of students and faculty members which 
considered University policy questions that affected the entire 
academic community rather than only one part of it. (Academic Year 1968 - 69 ) 

Member of the Columbian College Committee on Black Studies- 
a Joint student-faculty committee established by the liberal arts 
college to evaluate the present curriculum to recommend alterations 
to facilitate the adequate expression of minority perspectives. 

(Spring 1969) 

Elected to the Order of Scarlet-a sophomore-junior men's 
leadership honorary. (Fall-1968) 

A member of Congressman John Myers' staff. (Academic Year 
1968-69 and Summer 1969 ) 


Junior Yeax 1969-70 

Recipient of the Old Man Award awarded annually to the outstanding 
Junior man. (May 1970) 

Delegate to the White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and 
Health. (December 1969) 

Panelist on the nationally telecast Kiwanis International Series 
"You and the Law" with Senator Robert Griffin. (February 1970) 

Panelist on William Buckley's weekly television program "Firing 
Line." I have appeared with Presidential Adviser Daniel Moynihan, 
Senators Strom Thurmond, George McGovern, and Albert Gore, and White 
House Communications Director Herb Klein. 




Co-Chairman of the University Leadership Conference-an annual 
weekend retreat for 50-60 leaders of student organizations which 
stresses sensitivity training and leadership techniques. (November 1969) 

Member of the University Orientation Committee-a student-faculty 
group charged with the responsibility for organizing the freshman 
orientation program each fall. 

Member of the Columbian College Committee on Curriculum Reform- 
a Joint student-faculty committee charged with the responsibility 
for evaluating the present college structure and suggesting alterations. 
The major recommendations of the Committee included the shifting of 
the responsibility for setting requirements from the college to the 
individual departments and the establishment of an interdisciplinary 
major. (Spring 1970) 

Member of the Steering Committee of the Student Government 
Leadership Conference-a weekend conference designed to acquaint 
the newly-elected members of Student Government with their duties 
and responsibilities. (February 1970) 

Campaign manager of a 13 man slate of Student Assembly 
candidates urging the abolition of the Student Government and 
the implementation of an all-University Senate. The slate was 
victorious, the Student Government was formally dissolved, and 
a Board of Trustees Commission is presently considering a 
recommendation for the establishment of an all-University Senate. 
(February 1970) 

Elected to Omicron Delta Kappa-a Junior-senior men's leadership 
honorary. (November 1969) 

Elected President of Phi Eta Sigma. (May 1970) 

Member of Congressman John Myers' staff. (Academic Year 
1969-70 and Summer 1970) 


Senior Year 1970-71 

Resident Adviser in Calhoun Men's Residence Hall. (Academic 
Year 1970-71) 

Appointed by the President of the University to the University 
Hearing Committee-a student-faculty Appellate Judicial Body charged 
with reviewing decisions of other University Judicial boards when 
such review is necessary. (Academic Year 1970-71) 




Weekly columnist for the cammis newspaper. (Academic Year 1970-71) 


University Delegate to the President to President's Conference in 
Washington, D.C.-a meeting of University student leaders with members 
of President Nixon's cabinet and other key administrative officials. (September 
1970) 


Student Chairman of the Student—Faculty Union for an Open University— 
a new campus organization designed to insure that the right of free 
expression remains inviolable on The George Washington University campus, 
and to act as a watchdog against infringement. 

Participant in a series of televised State Department dialogues which 
pit career diplomats against students in discussions of the various aspects 
of American Foreign Policy. (Filming in December, January and February 1970-1971) 

Recipient of a nomination by the President of the University for a 
Rhodes Scholarship. Subsequently, named Rhodes Scholar for 1971. 

Member of Congressman John Myers' staff. (Academic Year 1970-71) 


